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New One Volume Edition 


TRAVELS IN 
ARABIA 
DESERTA 


by CHARLES M. 
DOUGHTY 
With an Intro- 
duction by 
Cor. E. 
LAWRENCE 


Q ‘THis immortal 
travel classic, 
complete and un- 
abridged, is now presented in 
one volume of more than 
1300 pages. Printed from 
the plates of the two-volume 
edition. The price of $10.00 
is one-seventh that of the 
original Cambridge edition 
of which it is a facsimile. 
Boxed. $10.00 


The Ultimate Anthology 


LOTUS and 
CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM 


An Anthology of Chinese 


and Japanese Poetry 


Edited by JOSEPH 
LEWIS FRENCH 


HE most com- 

prehensive an- 

thology ever pub 

lished. A collection 

of the finest poems 

in the finest English transla- 
tions. First edition, specially 
bound, limited to 1,000 
copies. $7.50 


BONI LIVERIGHT 


TAR 


A MIDWEST 
CHILDHOOD 
by 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


EVER has an American boy- 

hood been told with such 
marvellous understanding. The 
greatest adventure life holds—a 
boy's growing out into the world, 
is made into a vivid, warm, glori- 
ous book in which the full beauty 
and expansiveness of life in the 
Midwest, a generation ago, is real- 
ized. Large 12mo. $3.00 


1 HAVE THIS 
TO SAY 
by VIOLET HUNT 


NE of the most surprising and 

interesting autobiographies that 
ever came out of England. Among 
the characters who appear in its 
pages (aside from the frank self- 
revelations of the author) are 
Joseph Conrad, Henry James, W. 
H. Hudson, H. G. Wells and Ma- 
dox Ford. $3.50 


AVOWALS 
by GEORGE MOORE 


VAILABLE hitherto only in a 

special limited edition sub- 
scribed for before publication and 
in the limited Carra Edition of the 
works of George Moore, this is the 
first edition for general circulation 
of what is regarded by a number of 
critics as the most delightful of 
Moore's books. Large 12mo. $2.50 


“THE most stimulating study 
of Washington in relation 

to his times that has yet been 

written.”"—N. VY. Times Book 

Review. 

“Tt is, I think, the most inter- 

esting and provocative life of 


The Library Journal 


MORE 
MILES “ 


by HARRY KEMP 


a you remember TRAMPING 
LIFE, Kemp’s marvel. 
lous story of his wanderings? [py 
MORE MILES he tells the even 
more exciting story of his New 
York years—meeting the important 
and colorful personalities in Amer- 
ica’s art life—starting new move. 
ments and new ventures. 
Octavo. $3.00 


ROBINSON 
JEFFERS 


The Man and the Artist 
by GEORGE STERLING 


O figure has been so universally 

acclaimed in recent years as 
Robinson Jeffers, the poet who has 
given us those magnificent nar- 
ratives: ROAN STALLION, 
TAMAR, THE TOWER BE- 
YOND TRAGEDY, etc. This 
volume is the first biography and 
at the same time the first complete 
survey of his work. $1.00 


DREAMS AND 
IMAGES 


An Anthology of Catholic 
Poetry 

by JOYCE KILMER 
With a Supplement of New 
Poems by SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 

NRICHED with the  supple- 

ment of recent poems edited 
by Shaemas O’Sheel, this consti- 
tutes the most comprehensive an- 
thology now available of Catholic 
poetry. 12mo. $2.50 


George Washington 


THE IMAGE AND THE MAN 
by W. E. WOODWARD 


Washington yet written.’’ — 
Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Sun. 
“Much the best biography of 
Washington I have ever read.'’'— 
Baltimore Sun. 
Octavo. 16 full-page plates 
$4.00 
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CIVILISATION OR 
CIVILISATIONS 


by E. H. GODDARD & 
‘P. A. GIBBONS 


Iniro. by F. C. S. 
S our civilisation 
dying out? Far 
from reassuring us 
the best minds of 
our age are return- 
ing troubled an- 
swers. The whole 
question, and in 
particular, the doc- 
trines of Spengler, 
are clarified in this brilliant, read- 
able book. $2.00 


More Ports, More 
Happy Places 


by Cornelia Stratton Parker 

URTHER adventures of an 

American mother, her daughter 
and her sons in Europe, told as 
charmingly and with as much use- 
ful information to expecting travel- 
ers as that premier book of travel— 
PORTS AND HAPPY PLACES 
now in its 6th edition. Octavo. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


THE STORY OF 
MANKIND 


New Enlarged Edition 
by HENDRIK VAN LOON 


“THE STORY OF 
MANKIND,” has run through 
34 editions in America. It has 
been translated into almost all the 
better known languages of Europe 
and Asia. Meanwhile the world 
has been making so much history 
another chapter has been added to 
bring the book up-to-date. $2.50 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


[ MAGINE that Napoleon had 

Never appeared in history, im- 
agine his career written as a 
novel,_—what a magnificent nov- 
el it would be! The author 
of this biography of Napoleon, 
which is the current European 
sensation, saw this quality, in 
the life of Napoleon. He real- 


ized that the story of Napoleon 
as a man would be truer his- 
tory than the story of Napoleon 
as a historical figure, and the 
result is an unbelievably moving 
story, a tremendous drama of 
ambition, love, adventure, war, 
kingcraft and revolution, 


THE 
GOLDEN DAY 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


ERE is a_ veritable 
“portrait of the 
American mind,’’ revealed 
through the story of its 
great intellectual move- 
ments. Van Wyck Brooks 
writes: Golden Day’’ seems 
to me the culmination of the whole 
critical movement in this country 

during the last ten years.” 
Large 12mo. $2.50 


Social 
Anthropology 


A Psychoanalytic Study in An- 
thropology and A History of 
Australian Totemism 


by GEZA ROHEIM, PH.D. 
Introduction by M. D. EDER 


HE first application of the 
- psychoanalytic method to prob- 
lems of anthropology, particularly 
Totemism and _ taboos. $7.50 


From 
Pascal to Proust 


y 
G. TURQUET-MILNES 


ISS MILNES is the notable 
young English critic and 
essayist who made French literature 
her special province. Her books, 
The Influence of Baudelaire, Mod- 
ern Belgian Writers, and Modern 
French Writers, are authorities in 
their field. In FROM PASCAL TO 
PROUST, she makes a fascinating 
analysis of the influences of modern 
philosophy and psychology upon 
contemporary literature. 
12mo. 


$2.00 


Illustrated. $5.00 


CLASSICS, Well Made 


Boni & Liveright are publishing 
a series of classics, beautifully 
made, clearly printed and so priced 
that they are within the means of 
the average book buyer 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF TASTE 
Meditations on 

Transcendental Gastronomy 

by Brillat-Savarin 

Holds the same place in the litera- 

ture of table pleasures that the 


“Compleat Angler’ holds in the 
literature of fishing. Octavo. $3.50 


A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


Lerrers To and Other 
Pieces 
by Laurence Sterne 


Intrp. by Witsur L, Cross 
Contains the complete, unabridged 
text of A SENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY, the noted Letters To Eliza, 
and selections from Sterne’s other 
correspondence, his Journals and 
his Sermons. With the previously 
published TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
it makes a virtually complete edi- 
tion of Laurence Sterne. Each vol- 
ume $3.50. 2 vols. boxed $7.00. 


THE COMPLETE, 
UNABRIDGED, 
POEMS of VILLON 


The famous new, complete and 
unabridged translation by John 
Herron Lepper, together with the 
complete John Payne version and 
renderings by Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Symons and Ezra Pound. Not in the 
same format, Special 12mo. $3.50 


The LIFE and OPINIONS 
of TRISTRAM SHANDY 
by Laurence Sterne 
Intro. by Witsur L. Cross 
Published in this series a year ago 
has already gone into three large 
editions. May be had boxed with 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
and Other Pieces. Per volume 
$3.50. Two vols. boxed $7.00 


The TRAVELS of MARCO 
POLO, The Venetian 


Edited by Manuel Komroff 
In this series it 1s so far the best 
edition available that it has even 
been bought for educational par- 
4th large edition. 
Octavo. $3.50. 


poses. 


61 West 48th St., New York 
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The Library Journal 


LIBRARIANS’ ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 


good service which you have been giving us." 
"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelvesmnay 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I shovld feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'"” 


A New Department For Estimating 
Send In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Inquire about our simple order system 


* Mames uponfrequest 


Library Department 


Jast West of Sth Avenue 


Keep Your Books Clean, Bright and Sanitary with 


BARCO BOOK LACQUER 


BARCO is easily applied and dries almost immediately forming a flexible, hard- 
wearing, water-proof, protective surface on your book covers. Bright colors 
stay bright, water will not spot the covers, and dirt and stains can be washed 
off as easily as you would clean a china dish. 

Reference numbers on the book itself or on paper labels will not loosen, rub 
off or become soiled. The hard clean finish resists dirt, water, mildew stains, 
scratches and insects. 

BARCO positively will not turn white, crack or become sticky. Write for a 
free sample and a descriptive folder—or better still order a pint, quart or 
gallon from our nearest branch office. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents: PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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A view of the Heughes High School Library at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This library is “YandE” equipped throughout 


What does your 
library need? 


HETHER it’s a single item such as a charging 
desk like the one shown above, or complete equip- 
ment for an entire library, the “YandE” line can supply 
your needs. 
Glance over this list of equipment. What does you library 
need right now? 
“YandE” Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, Dictionary Stands, Shelving. 
“YandE” Library Planning Experts—practical librarians 
and members of the American Library Association—will 
eading Stand of quar 
tered oak. Write for be glad to help you in selecting new equipment or in solv- 
ing any problem in connection with library arrangement. 
For further information, write 


Library Service Department 
1183 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


meeting with wide- Agents and dealers everywhere 


spread faver for coun. L I B R A R Y 
EY EQUIPMENT 
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The Library Journal 


McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 


30 YEARS AGO 


Gaylord Bros. Adopted These Three Basic Policies: 


1. All transportation charges prepaid. 
2. Supplies shipped same day order is received, 
when not involving special printing. 
3. Lowest prices consistent with superior quality. 
We are proud of the fact that 85% of our total business is 
with libraries, proof that these service policies have met with 
the approval of librarians. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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Is Designed Right and Built for Service 


The experience of thirty-five years of specialization is embodied in the 
design and construction of Peterson Furniture. Thirty-five years of progress 
—-years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality and service resulting in a 
growth from a work bench in a single room to a most modern plant covering 
sixty thousand square feet and equipped with the best machinery and methods 
known to the craft. 


Peterson’s Standard Library Furniture meets all the requirements of the 
library and combines beauty of design with the highest type of construction 
to insure a long useful life of service. Mail floor plans of the rooms you wish 
to furnish and we shall be pleased to send blueprints, specifications and estimate. 
This service is without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15L 


Correct design, quality construction and a dependable service recommend 
Peterson Furniture as standard for your library. 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
Office and Factor 
1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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OF THESE INTERESTING BOOKS 


COMMON COMMODITIES 


and 


INDUSTRIES 


Each book 5 by 7% in., about 120 pages, cloth, with 
many Ulus., maps, charts, ete. Price $1.00 

This series now contains nearly 100 volumes, each treating 

of a particular commodity or industry in a brief non- 

technical but adequate manner. They are written by 

experts and practical men of busingss, are well illustrated, 

and up to date. 

Many of these works have been adopted by the New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 
Public Libraries and by a large number of Boards of 
Education. 

They are also used extensively in the various Govern- 
ment Departments and in large industrial corporations. 

“It is customary now, whenever really reliable and 
exhaustive information upon a subject is desired, to 
rush to Pitman’s Common Commodities and Indus- 
tries Series, and find therein tersely put all there is to 
say upon the subject.”—Journal of Education (Boston) 

“An extremely useful collection of handbooks on 
modern trade materials and methods.”—The Motor. 

“For a simple exposition of common commodities 
and industries these primers may be highly recom- 
mended. They cover a large variety of subjects and 
give the general reader a foundation for more exten- 
sive investigation.” New York Commercial. 


Among the One Hundred titles now ready are: 
CARPETS AND THE CARPET TRADE. By 
Recixarp S. Brinton, 


FURS AND THE FUR TRADE. By J. S. Sacus. 


KNITTED FABRICS. By J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

“This is a manual sufficiently technical in character to 
be useful both to technical students and to those engaged, 
or about to be engaged, in the knitting industry.”—Testile 
American 


PAPER, Its History and Manufacture. By H. A. 
Mappox, 


PLATINUM METALS. By Ernesr A. SMITH. 

“As a book to read--and to keep for reterence—on 
matters of which he has heard much from time to time, 
but on which he needs to be well informed, the jeweler 
will find it useful. Here, too, is material conveniently at 
hand for really interesting advertising copy or, perhaps, 
for radio or business club talks.’’"—-National Jeweler. 


PERFUMERY,. The Nature, Occurrence, and Employ- 
ment of the Raw Materials. By E. J. Parry, B.Sc. 


POTTERY. By H. J. Piant. 

“The clarity and simplicity with which the technical 
information is presented—together with excellent illustra- 
tions and photographic reproductions of the tools, methods, 
and processes used by the Staffordshire potters of our time 
deserve warm commendation. Every collector of pottery 
and porcelain who wishes to acquire clear ideas of how 
the precious objects he treasures were made will find this 
a handy and reliable work of reference.”—Nature. 
WEAVING. By W. P. CranKsHaw. 

“The author has admirably succeeded in covering the 
subject in a broad manner and in logical sequence. The 
elementary principles of fabric construction and the es- 
sential principles of weaving are presented most inter- 
estingly."—-7 he American Silk Journal. 


WOOL, From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 
By J. A. Hunter. 


“The best book of its size and price that we have ever 
seen."’——.4merican Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


Liberal Library Discount 
Send for Complete List 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


The Library Journal 


Stedman’s 
Practical 


Medical 
Dictionary 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


New Ninth Revised Edition 


By Thomas Lathrop Stedman, A.\\. 
M.D., editor of the Reference Handbook 
of the Medical Sciences, formerly editor of 
the Medical Record. Ninth edition 
(1926). Quarto, 1190 pages. Well 
illustrated by engravings and full page 
plates, some in color. Dark red flexible 
leatherlike binding, round corners, con. 
venient thumb index, price $7.50 net 
Without index $7.00 net. 


Dr. Stedman's Practical Medical Dictionary js 
standard reference work of the highest authority, 
known and used daily throughout the English 
speaking world. 


Of course, it forms a necessary part of any library 
having a medical book department, but its useful 
ness is by no means confined to the medical and 
allied professions or to students. 


As a quick encyclopedic reference work for the 
general public it gives a vast amount of informa 
tion not otherwise readily accessible to them on 
matters pertaining to health and disease. -As such 
it deserves a place in the general reference depart 
ment of every first-class public institutional and 
private library. 


The big and handsome volume gives the deriva 
tion, pronunciation and definition of nearly 70,000 
words including not only medical terms, but so 
many dental terms as to make a dental dictionary 
superfluous; also veterinary, chemical, botanical 
electrical, life insurance and other special terms: 
anatomical tables of the titles in general use, and 
those sanctioned by the Basle Anatomical Conven 
tion; pharmaceutical preparations, official in the 
new United States and British Pharmacopeias and 
contained in the National Formulary; comprehen- 
sive lists of synonyms. Also a new Appendix 
listing drugs, dosage, and therapeutic indications 
for their use. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


Publishers since 1804 


51 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Now Ready 
The A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 


EN THOUSAND VOLUMEs newly selected from books now in print. 
Not a supplement nor a cumulation, but a new basic list. 


Covers all fields of knowledge, children’s books and fiction listed 
separately. The subject arrangement serves as a representative shelf 
list from which libraries may make up orders to round out special 
classes. Selections made in cooperation with several hundred special- 
ists, librarians, learned societies, and government departments. 


Each entry gives author, title, publisher, price, classification 
number, Library of Congress card number, subject headings, and an 
unusually full descriptive note. 


A monumental work useful alike to the cataloger, circulation 
librarian, reference librarian, reader’s adviser, and to the book selection 
and order departments. Thoroughly indexed. 1206 p. Cloth, $6.00. 


Other Important New Books 
A Survey oF LiprariEs IN THE UNITED STATES. 4 v. v. 1 & 2 now ready. 


Cloth, $2 per volume. e 
LipRARY ExTENSION: A Stupy or LIBRARY CONDITIONS AND NEEDS. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Postage and express prepaid on all orders 


The American Library Association 


86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, I]linois 
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Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


M EETS every requirement of 
the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 

Beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
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The Library Journal 
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Goodby Groans 


The back breaking and arm aching 
have been eliminated with our light 
weight, all steel olive green enameled 
book truck. 


Frances Swanwick, of Joplin, Missouri, 
says: 

“We are delighted with the truck. It ts 
small, neat and handy, and fills a long 
felt want. 


Large and small libraries are buying 
this silent rubber-tired swivel caster 
truck because it is practical and eco- 
nomical. The edges of the two shelves 
may be either turned down or turned 
up. Please state preference. 


Dimensions 


Shelves—12” x 30” Height—34”. 


Lower shelf 16” from floor. Upper 
shelf 12” above lower shelf. Ends pro- 


ject 6” above top shelf. 


PRICE $14.00 


Gi). emco 


Library upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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42 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 
‘a INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving = 
= 
such excellent service and selling books at such low prices that many z 
E of the largest public, school and college libraries in the country have % 
been buying their books from us. To have kept many of our " 
Z patrons for 42 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for = 
= our service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. Z 
@ Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. = 
= Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog = 
. THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 2 
118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY | 
E Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. = 
‘d 
TABLE:OF: 
if 
— THe Furure or Unirep Stares Documents, Alton Lisdel 94) 
William F. Yust 945 
TENTATIVE PERSONNEL STANDARDS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 
Herbert Hirshberg 95) 
Lisraky WorRK WITH CHILDREN IN THE TRAINING CLASS CURRICULUM 
Carrie Scott 954 
Lisraky Work WITH CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. ...W. C. Berwick Sayers 956 4 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS OF THE FUTURE...............5 Samuel H. Ranck 959 
THe Liprary WORKER SPEAKS.............. Bement 961 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 963 
1G Reports from A. L. A. Sections and Other Groups: Agricultural Z, 
Libraries Section-—--Catalog Section———Children’s Librarians’ 5 
Section——-Lending Section-——School Librarians Section— 
Training Class Section—---Round Tables: County Libraries — 
The Library in the Hospital——Order and Book Selection 
Religious Books———Small Libraries——University Library Ex- 
tension Service——Work With the Foreign Born—~ Bibliogra- 
phical Society of America~-——League of Library Commissions ' 
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Watkins & CLover, Archts. 


Jutta Ipeson, Librarian 
Cram & Fercuson, Assoc. Archts. 


HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, Texas 

The above view shows an intermediate tier of the bookstack. The stack used 
is the Snead Standard type equipped with Snead Open Bar shelves. 

Two tiers have been installed and these are prepared to receive 3 future 
tiers, making a stackroom of total 5 tiers accommodating approximately 225,- 
000 volumes. 

The finish of the stacks is grey. 


Our long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which is 
available without charge or obligation to Library officials and architects 
planning new or remodeling old library buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Future of United States Public 
Documents 


NoveMBER 1, 1926 


By ALTON P. TISDEL 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


for my paper,* “The Future of United States 

Public Documents,” I may be outlining 
only my dreams, but I feel sure that some of 
them, at least, will come true. 

A future of unbounded usefulness lies before 
the Public Documents Division of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office when Congress and the 
public awaken to a realization of the true value 
and proper function of Government publications 
and when they become fully conversant with the 
possibilities for extension of the service that our 
office renders to American libraries and the 
American people. I have grown up with the 
Documents Office, and, from the beginning, I 
have been impressed with the part the office could 
play in the dissemination of information com- 
piled by the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment. I have heard expressions of surprise from 
hundreds of visitors when they realize the won- 
derful amount of information contained in Gov- 
ernment publications, yet see how little effort, 
comparatively speaking, is made to acquaint the 
public with what has been printed. 

The progress that our office can make in serv- 
ing the public will be materially affected by two 
requirements—first, available room in which to 
grow; and second, a proper appreciation of the 
character of the work and the realization that 
only a trained and experienced personnel can 
render the most efficient service. As to the first 
requirement, the success of the Public Printer in 
having the Government Printing Office included 
in the building program that has been provided 
by Congress offers some encouragement, for I 
know his interest in our work will result in 
additional room for the Public Documents Divi- 
sion. As to the second, I have reason to believe 
that the salaries of the personnel will be raised 
to a higher standard, which will prove an in- 
centive to the employees to remain a sufficient 
length of time to acquire a knowledge of the 


[ treating the subject which has been selected 


* Paper read before the A. L. A. Public Documents 
Round Table, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 7, 1926. 


publications and the activities of the Govern- 
ment, 

Public documents are no longer mere dry 
statistical records—their province is the whole 
field of human knowledge, and they touch human 
living on every hand; their importance to the 
general public and to the business interests of 
the country cannot be fully estimated. 

The libraries are active agencies in educating 
the public concerning not only the broad scope 
of Government reports but their treasures of 
scientific, industrial and economic information. 
The future usefulness of public documents is 
largely in the hands of the live, up-to-date, pro- 
gressive librarians. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE FUTURE 

We realize that the libraries need bibliogra- 
phical tools to help them with their document 
work, and we are eager for the time to come 
when our cataloging force can be enlarged suffi- 
ciently to bring the Document catalogs up to 
date and keep them so, and also to prepare other 
compilations that are much needed. 

List of Governmental Author Headings. 
Altho each biennial Document catalog con- 
tains a list of the Government authors whose 
publications appear in that catalog, there is need 
for a revised edition of the general list issued 
as a separate pamphlet. 

Classification Bulletin. We have had many 
requests for a bulletin on the classification of 
public documents used by our office. Such a 
bulletin should contain the titles of all series 
listed in the order of their appearances in our 
shelflist, with an indication of the method by 
which each class is book-numbered, and an 
alphabetical index to class headings. We our- 
selves have long felt the need for such a work- 
ing tool, and when office conditions permit its 
compilation we shall be glad to make the infor- 
mation available to librarians. 

Checklist. Ever since the third edition of the 
Checklist of United States public documents was 
published, we have had in mind a supplement to 
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the Checklist and a combined index to the Check- 
list itself and to its Supplement, but owing to the 
thousands of publications received since 1909 
and the consequent expansion and necessary 
modification of the classification, many difh- 
culties would arise in an attempt to index at the 
same time both old and new classifications. The 
longer Checklist compilation is delayed, the 
greater will be these difficulties. We have be- 
come convinced that the most practical solution 
will be to abandon the old plan and instead to 
compile a fourth edition of the Checklist, with 
a general index to that fourth edition. We be- 
lieve that in the long run a fourth edition could 
be compiled as economically and that the re- 
sults would be far more satisfactory both to our- 
selves and to libraries. 

Early Congress papers. Our dream of the fu- 
ture includes also the publication of a list of the 
documents classed in the-Checklist as 24, Doc 
ments of the first fourteen Congresses, 1789- 
1817 (original prints). For historical and bib- 
liographical reasons the remarkable material 
now in our possession should be prepared for 
publication, The list will be a wonderful con- 
tribution to the archives of the Government. 

Weekly Bulletin, We have not forgotten the 
plan suggested sometime ago for a weekly bulle- 
tin announcing the more important publications. 
It is not possible at present to undertake its 
publication along the lines then recommended, 
but there is a possibility that we may be able to 
get out a weekly multigraphed list showing the 
title and issuing office of publications that are 
thought to be of special interest to libraries and 
to the general public. Altho such a list would 
not be as useful as a more elaborate one, it 
would furnish current information for the bulle- 
tin boards in the libraries and would assist in 
acquainting the public with new publications. 


Depository LIBRARIES 

The depository library system was inaugurated 
many years ago, and many changes have come 
with the growth and development during the last 
fifty years. Many of the depository libraries first 
designated in the different States have remained 
such regardless of conditions and of their ability 
properly to care for the publications received 
from the Federal Government. We have reason 
to believe that some are not living up to their 
obligations. 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed recently regarding the law which pro- 
vides for the allotment of designated depository 
libraries, and I am convinced there is necessity 
for Congressional action which will result in a 
more equitable distribution of these libraries 
thruout the States. The allotment by Congres- 
sional Districts, as now provided for, has its dis- 
advantage where there is more than one import- 


ant library in a Congressional District, and altho 
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there may be other districts in the same state 
with libraries not sufficiently interested or well 
equipped to accept a designation, the law is no: 
elastic enough to give to the state its quota thru 
the designation of two libraries in the same dis- 
trict. As further evidence of the defects in the 
present law, there are numerous libraries plead. 
ing for depository privileges altho, at the sare 
time, only 468 designations have been made ou 
of the 667 now possible; this number would 
have been increased by 40 had Congress passed 
the Reapportionment Act, providing for 10 ad. 
ditional Congressional Districts because of the 
more inhabitants in 1920 than 1910. 
To cite one instance: A small college town jy 
an eastern State has two depositories within 4 
mile of each other. In the same Congressiona! 
district are two much larger cities with three 
libraries, all of which, I understand, would }v 
glad to be on the list, but under the law this is 
I understand that some of the 
Senators have been approached in regard to « 
change in the law and that in all probability 
legislation to remedy this condition will be intro- 
duced in the coming session. 

Any legislation that has as its object the 
changing of the present method of designation 
is of vital importance to the libraries, and this 
is an opportune time for the American Library 
Association to consider the question and make 
such recommendations as it desires. 

I believe that the law should be liberalized so 
that the number of libraries allowed for each 
State may be in proper ratio to its population. | 
believe also that the designation of libraries as 
depositories of Government publications should 
be made by the Superintendent of Documents o1 
the basis of recommendations from the State 
library commissions, giving due consideration 
to the library’s location, its clientéle, and _ its 
ability to function properly as a depository. 
THe SEcective PLAN For Depository Lipraries 

The selective plan for distributing Government 
publications to depository libraries was author- 
ized by Congress so as to relieve the libraries of 
the burden of caring for all publications 
printed; also to prevent the waste of thousands 
of publications that the libraries were unable to 
find shelfroom for and make available to the 
public. 

When a library accepts designation as a de- 
pository, it assumes the obligation to render a 
definite service, and for that reason there should 
be some minimum requirement as to the number 
of selections. A library that desires only a few 
publications is not deserving of the privilege of 
designation as a depository. 

In 1923 a report made at the Hot Springs 
conference of the A. L. A. by a representative 
from our office disclosed the fact that twenty- 
seven states (including territories) would be 
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without complete collections. This number has 
since been decreased to twenty-one, but it does 
seem that at least one library in each state 
should be provided with a complete set of 
Government documents. 

| am not unappreciative of what it means to 
handle copies of all the publications printed, 
and the problem today is much more difficult 
than twenty years ago, as is illustrated by a com- 
parison of the number of publications included 
in the depository shipments for April and May 
1900, and for April and May 1926. 

April 1900, 26 (17 Congressional, and 9 De- 
partmental publications); May 1900, 25 (13 
Congressional, and 12 Departmental publica- 
tions); April 1926, 368 (8 Congressional, and 
300 Departmental publications) ; May 1926, 371 
(6 Congressional, and 365 Departmental publi- 
cations). 

In April 1926, Agriculture alone had 36 pub- 
lications, ten more than the entire shipment for 
April 1900. 

The selective plan has been in operation for 
more than four years, and sometimes I wonder 
if the best results are being obtained from our 
present methods of handling the distribution. 
When the law was passed it was decided that it 
would be too expensive and otherwise impracti- 
cal to arrange for the selection of each publi- 
cation prior to its being printed. The question 
to decide now is whether the selection by classes 
is the best method, or whether it is productive 
of waste where the library might want only cer- 
tain publications of a class, whereas now they 
receive all of a series. The only alternative plan 
would be to circularize these libraries not re- 
ceiving all publications, possibly once a week, 
so that they might select by titles the ones ac- 
tually wanted for the library. I can see some 
objections to this plan: It upsets completely the 
immediate delivery scheme, which 1 know is 
valued by the libraries, and it opens up possi- 
bilities for numerous requests at a later date 
from libraries wanting various issues to complete 
sets—requests that perhaps could not be filled. 

Feeling that the selective plan meets a long- 
felt need, I am positive it has come to stay, but 
| should be delighted to get from the libraries 
suggestions as to any possible changes in order 
to make sure that the most practical and efficient 
plan is followed, so that the annual appropri- 
ation of $85,000 will render the service intended 
by Congress. 


One Evition or OnE Book 

It is to be hoped that Congress may be per- 
suaded to amend the existing law so as to dis- 
continue printing Departmental publications as 
Senate and House documents. There is no need 
for this duplication, and no good reason can be 
advanced for including in the Congressional set 
eighteen series of Departmental publications 
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when many other series are omitted. The Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletins and the Hygienic 
Laboratory Bulletins are numbered in the House 
Document Series, because they were so specified 
in the printing law of 1895, but that fact does 
not make them more valuable to a Member of 
Congress than the Trade Promotion Series of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or numerous other series that | might mention. 
In the past, objections were always made to 
taking the annual reports of the Executive De- 
partments out of the Congressional set, but now 
that most of the departments have taken advan- 
tage of the law which makes it discretionary 
whether or not they print their consolidated re- 
ports, the annual reports have been automati- 
cally dropped from the series and, as far as I 
know, without any objections being registered. 
The series of numbered Congressional docu- 
ments and reports should be limited to publica- 
ions originating in Congress and_ ordered 
printed by Congress. Then departmental publi- 
cations will be issued only in the plain title 
edition; extra copies that may be required for 
the use of Congress or others should be identical 
in every particular with those provided for the 
issuing office. Likewise, when a department needs 
additional copies of publications which have 
been ordered by Congress, such copies should 
be identical with those of the Congressional 


document or report edition. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 

The Director of the Budget, at the last meet- 
ing of the Business Organizations of the Govern- 
ment, said, “We are spending too much of the 
tax-payer’s money in helping to fill the waste- 
baskets of the nation.” This is not a new dis- 
covery, but a subject upon which volumes have 
been written, When one considers that millions 
of publications are destroyed annually, it must 
be realized that something is wrong with the 
present methods. 

The American people have been kept better in- 
formed as to the activities of their Government 
than are the people of any other nation of the 
world. This has been done thru the free distri- 
bution of public documents, but the distribution 
has been made at enormous expense and has been 
accompanied by tremendous waste. The remedy 
lies in the reduction of free distribution, the 
adoption of a sales policy, and the centering of 
the control of distribution under one office. As 
the Public Printer, Mr. George H. Carter, stated. 
“Now that the public has been so well advised 
as to the Governmental affairs. we believe that 
they. should join in the necessary reduction of 
Government expenditures by paying for such 
publications as may be of benefit or interest, 
thereby placing the public printing upon a sub- 
stantial business basis.” The departments will 


never be willing entirely to relinquish control 


of the distribution of their publications, but they 
should make a careful study in advance of print- 
ing to determine the number of copies of each 
publication required for limited free distribu- 
tion. 

The Budget Officer has recommended in his 
Circular 75 that Departments print for free dis- 
tribution only sufficient copies for their regular 
mailing lists, which should usually be limited to 
the following: 

(1) Collaborators and co-operators with the 
Departments in their investigations; (2) organ- 
izations exchanging like courtesies; (3) libra- 
ries; (4) educational and scientific institutions; 
(5) officials of the Government; (6) the press. 

Other persons desiring publications shouid 
purchase them from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, who is authorized to print additional 
copies and to sell them at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost of printing and binding. Thou- 
sands of publications are priced at five cents 
each, and in all cases the price is only a nominal 
amount. 


The Department of Commerce has adopted the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
and is enthusiastic over the results. The officials 
of the Department realize that the nominal price 
charged does not impose a burden on anyone 
who is really interested in the information made 
available thru their publications; moreover, the 
value of a publication may be determined to a 
large extent from the general demand. 

A further advantage of the sales policy is that 
there is no limit to the number of copies that 
the Superintendent of Documents may print, the 
only requirement being a continued demand; on 
the contrary, the number of copies that a De- 
partment can print is naturally limited by avail- 
able appropriations, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that preference will usually be given to 
printing new material rather than to reprinting 
old material, the result being that many valuable 
publications are soon out of print. Under the 
present arrangement, by which the Departments 
engage in free distribution of publications that 
are also sold by this office, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to estimate the number of copies that should 
be printed for sale, with the result that we are 
inclined to be too conservative; if a publication 
becomes unexpectedly popular, the Department 
soon finds itself without copies, and the small 
sales edition is soon exhausted. Reprinting re- 
quires time, and the public often shows its dis- 
pleasure at not being able to obtain the publica- 
tion promptly. If all publications, with a few 
possible exceptions, are on a sales basis, the 
confusion that now exists in the minds of the 
public as to where to apply for publications 
will be removed, and the supply can be made 
adequate to the demand. 
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Tho advocating a general sales policy, the 
Documents Office has no desire to make libraries 
pay. Our slogan is “Free to libraries—others 
pay.” 

PUBLICITY 

During the past year there were sold 10,962. 
571 copies of Governmental publications, for 
which $544,937.51 was received. There is no 
doubt that with proper advertising the sales 
would have amounted to more than a million 
dollars. The Government does not properly 
market its product. Altho many millions are ex- 
pended in the collection of information and the 
printing of publications, no funds are available 
for advertising. 

Depending on free publicity is poor business, 
as is proved by the millions of publications re- 
maining in stock. The issuing offices should be 
provided with funds for proper advertising. and 
up-to-date methods should be employed to in- 
form the people and the business concerns of the 
country as to what the Government is doing in 
their interest. 

Economy EXPENDITURE 

After every possible effort is made to avoid 
waste, attention should be given the problem of 
spending money to save money. In advocating 
the substitution of a sales policy for a general 
free distribution it is not intended to convey the 
idea that the printing appropriations for the de- 
partments should be reduced. 

Millions of dollars are spent by the Govern- 
ment in profitable research. To yield the greatest 
returns, the reports embodying the results of the 
research should be published promptly, and the 
public should be promptly and fully informed. 
This requires adequate funds for printing and 
for making the publications known. 

The Documents Office stands ready to do all 
in its power to co-operate with libraries in this 
work; with a moderate increase in money and 
personnel we could do far more. We invite 
suggestions as to improvements in methods, and 
we ask your continued aid in educating the pub- 
lic concerning the best use of public documents 
and the necessity for adequate appropriations in 
order to make them most widely available. 


Periodicals of International 
Importance 


“Periodicals of International Importance’’ is 
an annotated selection of six hundred periodicals 
recommended by librarians in various countries 
as “useful from an international standpoint to 
libraries everywhere.” The compilation made by 
Edith M. Phelps and Eleanor E. Ball is pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company (28p. 
35c.) and indication given regarding the titles 
indexed in the various “Wilson Indexes.” 


\ 
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Library Legislation in 1925 


By WILLIAM F. YUST 


Librarian of the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library and Chairman of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Legislation 


sent to library commissions, state libraries 

and other state agencies. This letter re- 
quests material of the following kinds: (1) 
Copy of any library law actually passed; (2) 
law which failed, copy of bill and cause of 
failure; (3) needed legislation, is it contem- 
plated or not; (4) incidents in the preparation, 
promotion and passage of a law; (5) appro- 
priations, giving exact amounts and noting in- 
creases or decreases; (6) suggestions for the 
A. L. A. Committee on Legislation. Except in 
a very few cases, replies came with gratifying 
promptness and fullness. 

Under heading Number 6 one commission 
writes: “The A. L. A. Committee on Legislation 
could greatly aid the states working for county 
library laws by issuing statistics and other in- 
formation on the present county library situa- 
tion in the U.S.” Another state says “— (State) 
is peculiar in that it does not enjoy interference 
in the passage of laws from an outside party 
or parties.” 

This review covers a year when most of the 
states had legislative sessions. Library legisla- 
tion in 1925 was not so extensive as it was two 
years ago. But it was of marked significance, 
as will be seen under the headings Library Sup- 
port, County Libraries and State Libraries. 


ORGANIZATION AND ESTABLISHMENT 


In Michigan the board of education of a 
school district may donate or sell its library 
books to a township board where there is a 
township library or to a city library in a city; 
such boards are authorized to contract with any 
community outside of their territorial jurisdic- 
tion for the use of said library whenever it is 
to the best interests of the library and the public. 

A Nevada act states that trustees of school 
districts-on petition shall appoint three library 
trustees and thereafter one each year for a term 
of three years. This is an amendment to an 
act of 1895, which was not available for exam- 
ination. 

In Ohio township trustees are authorized to 
transfer library property to the library board 
of a school district or of a county library dis- 
trict. State Librarian Hirshberg writes: “Of 
204 public libraries in Ohio. only eight are 
township libraries. The public libraries are 
gradually adopting one of two or three forms 
of legal organization of the dozen forms per- 
mitted by law. This amendment permits town- 
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ship libraries to change to the school district or 
county district forms. It is permissive and not 
mandatory and the change can only be made 
when local authorities want it.” 


Bonps and MortGAGES 

California provided for submitting to the 
voters in November, 1926, an eight and one-half 
million dollar bond issue for various state build- 
ings, including the completion and equipment 
of the new state library building. 

Nebraska enlarged the power of public library 
boards by authorizing them on payment to re- 
lease a mortgage constituting a credit to the 
library fund or to renew the mortgage. 

In New Jersey municipalities in making their 
annual debt statement may deduct therefrom 
certain items. An amendment this year adds to 
such deductible items any indebtedness incurred 
for erecting and equipping a library building. 
provided such indebtedness does not exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


LIBRARY SUPPORT 

An Illinois law permits cities of over 160,000 
population to levy annually one mill (formerly 
eight-tenths) on the dollar for library mainte- 
nance and an additional two-tenths mill for the 
purchase of sites and buildings and for con- 
struction and equipment. This law applies only 
to Chicago, as it is the only city in the state 
with the necessary population. As a result Chi- 
cago’s annual library revenue is increased $600,- 
000 and her per capita expenditure raised from 
45 cents to 70 cents. Half of the increased 
income is to be spent on maintenance and the 
other half on buildings, for which a compre- 
hensive program has been prepared. 

Maine has hitherto had a law that towns in 
establishing libraries might “appropriate for 
the foundation and commencement of such li- 
brary a sum not exceeding ten dollars and for 
its maintenance and increase annually a sum not 
exceeding two dollars for its ratable polls in the 
year next proceeding.” An amendment removes 
the limitation thus fixed for the amount that 
may be appropriated for establishment and 
maintenance by towns and villages. Similar 
limitations have been removed from the amount 
which towns may jointly or individually appro- 
priate to secure library service from adjacent 
towns or from free libraries controlled by asso- 
ciations. 

A Michigan law permits townships, cities ot 
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villages having a library controlled by an asso- 
ciation open to the public on payment of dues 
to appropriate not over one-half mill for its 
support. The library must be open not less 
than three afternoons and three evenings each 
week and be free to the public. This is con- 
sidered by some “an undesirable act because it 
makes it possible for libraries of that type to 
exist.” 

In Michigan a joint resolution failed again 
which aimed to amend the constitution by strik- 
ing out the clause which provides that penal 
fines in counties, cities and townships shall be 
applied to the support of libraries. The state 
association’s committee on legislation is kept 
busy defeating the biennial efforts of the legisla- 
ture to repeal this clause. Many librarians in the 
state would favor eliminating the clause, if the 
state would by a law of some other kind recog- 
nize its responsibility for library support. 

The special law for Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio, provides that the budget submitted 
by the library board may be subject to reduction 
by the county budget commission. An amend- 
ment this year prevents such reduction below 
four-tenths of a mill but does not increase the 
present maximum of five-tenths of a mill. “As 
the levy for the Cincinnati Public Library for 
1925 is .27 mills, the new law will bring about 
an increase of nearly 50% in the levy for 1926.” 

County LIBRARIES 

In California the following increases in salary 
of county librarians were made by act of the 
legislature: Tuolome County increased from 
$1500 to $1800; Imperial from $1600 to $1800; 
Ventura from $1800 to $2100; Madera from 
$2100 to $2400; San Diego from $2000 to 
$2700; San Mateo from $2100 to $2400, 

In Georgia a general county library law failed. 
But a law was passed authorizing certain coun- 
ties to appropriate not over $000 per annum 
for the support of a public library in the county 
to which the people of the county have access. 
The law applies to all counties with a population 
not less than 24,530 nor more than 24,550. 
There is, of course, only one such county in the 
state (Brooks County). Anticipating the passage 
of a general county library law the public 
library at Quitman had completed arrangements 
with the county to receive $600 a year for service 
to the county. When the general law failed this 
special law was rushed thru at the last minute 
by the representative from Brooks County. So 
Georgia will have at least one legal county 
library. 

Illinois made unsuccessful efforts to amend 
the county library law. One of the proposed 
bills aimed to prevent double taxation and thus 
encourage the establishment of county libraries. 
It amended the existing county act by authoriz- 
ing the county treasurer in a county voting to 
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establish a county library to pay back to the 
municipality having a library the money oy. 
tributed by it to the county library fund. The 
other was a companion bill amending the «ity 
act. It provided that the library tax of a muni. 
cipality in a county which had voted to esta))| is); 
a county library should not exceed the difference 
between the maximum tax allowed and _ that 
which would be returned to it by the county 
treasurer. “These bills failed because there was 
no organized support by librarians and library 
trustees.” (Illinois Libraries. 7:71-72 and 89-92. 
LiprarRy JOURNAL. 50:545). 

In Nevada county commissioners are author- 
ized to set apart $1500 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a public library and the same 
amount annually. On notice from the county 
commissioners the county board of education 
shall appoint three library trustees, terms three 
years. 

In Ohio after the creation of a county library 
district any subdivision of a county maintaining 
a public library may become a part of a county 
library district; subdivisions of counties without 
library service may join the county service hy 
resolution of the governing body, On petition 
of 50 electors the question may be submitted to 
voters at a general election. The state librarian 
says: “The amendment is designed to meet an ex- 
isting situation in Cuyahoga County as recom- 
mended by the attorney general. The township 
of Brecksville has been omitted from the county 
library district and no legal way can be found 
lo permit it to become a part of the district. This 
amendment provides the means and will meet 
future situations which may arise.” 

Another Ohio provision enables a county 
library district to contract with one or more 
libraries in the county or in a contiguous county 
for the use of such libraries by the county library 
district. County library districts may contract 
with school districts within their territory to 
provide school library service. The state libra- 
rian explains that “in a rural county having no 
large public library it may be more economical 
for the county district library board to contract 
with a large library in an adjoining county for 
service instead of setting up independent service. 
The amendment merely permits this new form of 
contract. This would make it possible to extend 
the service of a well developed library system 
like Cleveland, Toledo or Youngstown into « 
neighboring county.” 

In New Mexico school district boards and 
county boards of education may include in their 
estimate for schools a request for an allowance 
for support of free public library service avail- 
able to residents of the county. School budge! 
commissioners are authorized to comply with 
such requests upon presentation of satisfactory 
evidence of the desirability and need of such 
allowance. 
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Pennsylvania gives counties power thru con- 
demnation proceedings to acquire property for 
the purpose of erecting thereon public library 
buildings. Cities and counties may jointly take 
such action by entering into contracts. 


STATE LIBRARIES 


Florida passed an act creating a state library 
board of three members to be appointed by the 
governor for a term of four years. The libra- 
rian is to be appointed by the board at such com- 
pensation as shall seem adequate. The librarian 
must be trained in modern library methods and 
serve as secretary of the board, have charge of 
organizing and conducting the state library, also 
organizing new libraries and improving those 
already established. 

The board may give assistance, advice and 
counsel to school, state institutions, free public 
libraries and to all communities proposing to 
establish libraries; it may conduct courses of 
library instruction and hold institutes: distri- 
bute state documents and make annual report. 
Appropriation for two years $12,000. 

The bill was sponsored by the state library 
association. The original bill was for a library 
commission only and included provision for 
traveling libraries, which had to be dropped on 
account of opposition. Editorial comments on 
this law and its significance appeared in 
Liprary JourRNAL, 50:605-6 and Public Libra- 
ries, 30:377. 

The Idaho state library fund consists of money 
paid by attorney upon admission to practice and 
other moneys and fees and the annual sum of 
$150 appropriated annually. The clause calling 
for $150 appropriation has been repealed. 

Indiana passed “a most constructive piece of 
library legislation making possible an enlarged 
program of usefulness.” It creates the Indiana 
Library and Historical Department under control 
of the Indiana Library and Historical Board of 
five members appointed by the governor for a 
term of four years; one to be recommended by 
the state board of education; one by the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association; one by the Indiana 
Library Association; one by the Indiana His- 
torical Society and one by the governor. 

It provides for three divisions: (1) the library, 
which includes the former state library and the 
public library commission; (2) the historical 
bureau, which is the former historical commis- 
sion; (3) the legislative bureau, the former legis- 
lative reference bureau. The powers and duties 
of each division are detailed. Each is to be in 
charge of a director, appointed by the board. 
who shall be a college graduate of recognized 
standing and special training. Assistants in 
each division shall be appointed by the director 
with the approval and consent of the board. 
Salaries of directors are to be fixed by the 


board, those of assistants by the directors with 
the approval of the board. 

The Library Occurrent of July 1925, page 184, 
says: “This department is thus co-ordinated with 
the department of public instruction, the depart- 
ment of conservation and other departments of 
the state. Much interest is shown in the new 
organization throughout the state and by those 
in other states who are interested in state-wide 
library service. This organization is considered 
ideal because the library activities of the state 
are thus brought together in one department co- 
ordinating with the other state departments with 
the possibility of co-operating with any other 
department. (See editorial in Lisrary JOURNAL, 
50:305; letter by William Hamilton, idem, 50: 
412; editorial Public Libraries, 30:240-41, 273). 

In Massachusetts all accounts for the mainte- 
nance of the state library shall be approved by 
the trustees thereof or by such person as may be 
designated for the purpose in a vote of said 
trustees, who shall nevertheless remain respons- 
ible for such approval. There has evidently been 
difficulty in getting the requisite number of trus- 
tees at monthly meetings to approve bills. 

In Missouri a bill was introduced but not 
passed creating a state library to take over and 
continue the work of the Missouri library com- 
mission; also with a legislative reference depart- 
ment; librarian to be appointed by governor, 
additional employees by the librarian. “It was 
never reported out of committee, probably be- 
cause no one was particularly interested in push- 
ing it.” 

In Nevada a law of 1865 was amended in re- 
gard to the fund for maintenance of the state 
library. The sixty-year-old law was not avail- 
able for examination. 

A Rhode Island law increases the maximum 
appropriation that may be made for various 
divisions of the state library. Another act in- 
creases the salary of the state librarian from 
$3000 to $3500. 

In Vermont the commissioner of education is 
to serve as ex-officio trustee of the state library 
instead of the secretary of state. This change 
came as a result of an investigation of the state 
library and a publie hearing conducted by a 
committee of citizens, There is considerable 
sentiment in favor of restoring the former 
library commission, which was abolished in 192% 
and its functions vested in the state department 
of education. 

OTHER STATE AGENCIES 

In Arkansas the effort to secure a $1000 appro- 
priation for traveling libraries failed on account 
of the governor's economy program, but the 
$2000 annually for the free library service bu- 
reau was allowed. 

In Colorado a bill which failed aimed to con- 
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solidate the state library, the traveling library 
commission and the public library commission 
into one commission, which was to have general 
charge and decide upon the general library 
policy of the state and to “develop an efficient. 
economical and up-to-date library service for the 
state.” It was opposed by the superintendent of 
public instruction, the state library, the traveling 
library commission and the state historical so- 
ciety. As a result of this opposition all the 
agencies mentioned lost their appropriation, be- 
cause the appropriations were included in the 
bill. 

North Dakota repealed a clause which had 
evidently become a dead letter appropriating 
annually $7800 for the state library commission. 

Rhode Island raised the annual appropriation 
for aid to public libraries from $3000 to $11000 
and fixed the sum to be used in aid of salaries 
of public librarians at- $3000 (previously such 
a sum as the assembly “may deem sufficient and 
advisable.” ) 

CERTIFICATION AND STANDARDIZATION 

The legislative committee of the Indiana 
Library Association has prepared a draft of a 
certification law which the association voted to 
make the basis of a bill to be presented to the 
next legislature. (Liprary JouRNAL. 50:1010.) 

In Minnesota the state superintendent of edu- 
cation may issue a certificate to a college or 
normal school graduate or to one otherwise 
qualified who has completed such study and 
training as the superintendent may require au- 
thorizing the holder to act as school librarian. 
This law “has established a higher standard of 
service in school libraries and is therefore prob- 
ably the most important achievement of the year 
over all the events which have as yet been re- 
ported.” (Liprary JourNAL. 51:91.) 

In New York State the regents have adopted a 
rule which has the effect of law requiring all 
schools with an enrollment of 100 pupils or 
more to have a school library in charge of a 
certified librarian; after September 1, 1926, 
schools with an enrollment over 50 shall have a 
certified librarian. The rules may be modified 
where adequate school library service is pro- 
vided by the public library. The certification of 
public librarians continues to be voluntary on 
the part of librarians. 

In Oklahoma the library commission shall 
constitute a board of library examiners who shall 
issue librarians certificates under reasonable 
rules and regulations to be promulgated by the 
_ board. Temporary certificates for one year may 
be issued where no qualified librarian is avail- 
able. All librarians now in service are to re- 
ceive life certificates without examination. The 
board has adopted rules for issuing first, second 
and third grade certificates, teacher-librarian 
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and one year temporary certificates. (Pudi, 


Libraries. 30:377.) 
SALE or Books 


The Wisconsin law stating conditions unde 
which school textbooks may be sold or ey. 
changed was amended to include encyclopedias 
or other reference books sold in sets or in series. 
It provides that the books shall be filed in the 
office of the superintendent of public instruction. 
that they shall be sold at a uniform price as low 
as can be obtained anywhere, that the quality 
shall be maintained and that there shall be no 
combination to control price or restrict compr- 
tition. Penalties are provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

In Iowa the board of trustees “shall immedi- 
ately after the close of each municipal fisca! 
year” make general report to council on the 
library’s work during the year. 

Nebraska’s law against mutilating library 
property covered only newspapers and _periodi- 
cals. An amendment adds books to the items 
mentioned. Penalty $10 to $100 or 30 days in 
jail. 

North Carolina made her law for the protec- 
tion of public libraries more specific. “Who- 
ever wilfully or maliciously fails to return” 
library property kept overtime “for 15 days after 
mailing or delivering in person of notice in writ- 
ing” shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
$50 or imprisoned 30 days. Formerly “punished 
in the discretion of the court.” (Liprary Jour- 
NAL. 502545.) 

In Michigan certified copies and _photostal 
copies of records. books and papers of librariv- 
when sworn to and made under supervision of 
library authorities shall be admissible as evi- 
dence in court the same as an original would be. 
Fees may be charged for making such copies. 

In New York state three bills which appear 
annually failed again: (1) One repealing the 
law which gives the regents power to fix stand: 
ards of library service; (2) one requiring 
library employees to be citizens; (3) the “Clean 
Books” bill. 

Court DECISION 

Owensboro, Kentucky, established a library in 
conformity with a state law passed in 1902. It 
received a $30,000 library building from Andrew 
Carnegie in accordance with his usual condi- 
tions, the city providing a site and agreeing to 
appropriate $3000 annually for maintenance. In 
1920 the state passed an amendment to the 
library law, providing “In aid the establishment 
and maintenance of such library there is here) 
appropriated for its use and benefit one-half of 
the net amount of all forfeitures, fines and costs 
collected in the police court of such city or 
town.” But the city never paid the library an\ 
part of such collections. 
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In 1924 the library board filed action in the — tual relations between the city and Andrew Car- 
Circuit Court, The court sustained the action negie the city was bound to expend only $3000 
and entered a judgment for the library board a year on the maintenance of the library, that 
against the city for $12,836.53, which was one- the library board was estopped from asserting 
half of the net amount actually collected by the any claims because it did not annually submit 
city during the period specified. The case was to the common council a statement of the 
appealed to the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. __library’s needs as stipulated in the law but ac- 
Counsel for the city argued that the act of cepted the $3000 regularly, and finally that 
1920 did not apply to libraries already in exist- against the judgment in this proceeding there 
ence, that it was unconstitutional, that it is be- might be set off amounts which the city has col- 
yond the power of the general assembly to ap- lected for library purposes since 1920. The 
propriate money covered into the treasury of a final opinion is in favor of the library. The 
city which has come from the operation of one _ last sentence in the opinion of the court of ap- 
of its departments of government, that the peals reads, “We have no doubt of the correct- 
amounts sought to be recovered were not net ness of the opinion of the lower court, and the 
because they were expended in the proper con- same is affirmed.” 
duct of the police court, that under the contrac- The Owensboro library has previously had to 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1 2 bs 4 5 6 7 
STATE Years State Library State Law Legislative Hist. 

covered Library Commission Library Ref. Bureau Library 

Arizona 2 $25,980 

Arkansas 2 None $4,000 None $12,600 

California 2 $253,490 

Colorado None None 

Connecticut 2 268,100 In col. 3 In col. 3 

Delaware 2 12,000 14,120 1,600 

Florida 2 12,000 ; 

Georgia 2 24,000 16,000 In col. 3 In col. 3 12,000 

Hawaii Ter. 2 169,680 

Idaho 2 11,253 14,065 7.626 

Illinois 2 136,730 In col. 3 $84,315 59,000 

Indiana 2 144,700 In col. 3 27.985 30,300 

lowa 2 43.400 46,700 31,600 Note 

Kansas 40,800 17.600 In col. 3 43,000 

Louisiana 2 16.040 Note 

Maine 2 97,545 

Massachusetts 1 52,900 24,200 

Michigan 2 156,000 54,000 

Minnesota 2 42,000 41,600 

Missouri 2 24,500 7,300 43,520 


Montana 


Nebraska 2 38,800 29,400 21,500 20,000 
Nevada z 22.800 None 12.400 None 13.000 

New Hampshire 2 40,300 10,050 1,000 

New Jersey 1 20,610 65,000 7,750 

New Mexico 2 8,000 

New York 214.980 83,808 In col. 3 In col. 3 

North Carolina 2 30,000 50.000 5,700 In col. 7 56,000 

North Dakota 2 In col. 5 20,840 15.800 21,350 

Ohio y 170,240 In col. 3 65.140 In col. 3 

Oklahoma 2 19,430 45,050 24,000 
Oregon 2 75.000 In col. 3 20,000 30.000 
Pennsylvania 2 180,000 In col. 3 In col. 3 75,000 20,000 
Rhode Island 1 8.000 17.000 8,500 6,270 2.500 
South Carolina 1 4,575 1.4840 7,623 
South Dakota 2 In col. 7 22,370 In col. 7 22 760 
Tennessee Note 

Texas 2 55.444 In col. 3 9,000 In col. 3 

Utah 

Vermont 2 20,000 

Washington 1 6,500 13,000 12,250 None 7.50 
West Virginia 2 In col. 7 None 15,800 None 24.60) 
Wisconsin 2 35.660 173,000 In col. 3 In col. 3 167,800 
Wyoming 2 16,700 10.200 
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deal with difficult city officials. When the 


Carnegie building was completed three succes- 
sive councils refused to make the necessary ap- 
propriation in accordance with earlier ordi- 
nances adopted when the Carnegie agreement 
was made. When the fourth council approved 
the appropriation over the mayor’s veto he re- 
fused to sign the warrant. The library trustees 
brought suit to compel him to sign. They won 
first in the lower court and then in the court 
of appeals. The warrants were signed in 1913, 


NoTEs ON APPROPRIATIONS 

California, Amount given covers all state 
library activities. An increase of $50,280 but 
still $52,410 less than four years ago. 

Colorado. No library appropriations of any 
kind made. See paragraph under “State agen- 
cies.” 

Connecticut. State library includes $13,000 
for legislative reference, $29,100 for records, 
revolutionary records, war records, land records 
and probate records, and $112,000 for buildings 
and grounds of the state library and supreme 
court, 


Delaware. For state library commission al- 


most doubled, from $6,400, but four years ago 
it was $10,400. Public archives commission 
$7000; state federation of women’s clubs $200 
for books for state library commission; Dover 


library $500, Corbit library $100, and Rehoboth 


Beach Free Library $75. 

Georgia. State library commission $6000 for 
1925, $10,000 for 1926. 

Hawaii Territory. Amount given includes 
$34,000 for acquisition of property. In addition 
Hilo Free Library $54,500; Kauai Public 
Library Association $30,500; Maui County Free 
Library $38,080; Commission of Public Ar- 
chives $20,700. 

illinois. State library includes archive divi- 
sion and $54,720 for library extension division. 

Iowa. State historical department $94,850; 
state historical society $72,850; medical library 
$13,600; economics and sociology $7,400. 

Louisiana, The state library commission cre- 
ated by act of 1920 has an appropriation of 
$50,000 for three years from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

Maine. $47,700 first year, second year $49,- 
845. 

Michigan. 
$23,280. 

Minnesota. Also $60,000 aid for school libra- 
ries, which is a decrease of $20,000. 

New Jersey. Public library commission in- 
crease of $10,000. 

New York. Column 4 is for Library Extension 
Division and includes $50,000 for annual state 


grants to local libraries. 
Nerth Carolina. Commission has decrease of 


State library annual increase of 
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$5000. There is also $7500 for rural schoo! 


libraries. 

North Dakota. Commission increase $1 7()(), 
law library increase $5300. 

Ohio. State library increase $13,400. Column 
7 is for state historical society and includes 
museum and library support. In addition the 
society is given $17,400 for historic reservations 
under its control, 

Pennsylvania. State library proper $46,317, 
Library Extension Division $31,172, law library 
$12,200, museum $25,417, archives $20,092, ad. 
ministration $44,802, Total $180,000. 

Rhode Island. Legislative reference is under 
state library. Column 7 is divided between two 
societies, one at Providence and one at Newport. 

South Dakota. Column 7 is for department of 
history, which includes state library and legis. 
lative reference. Amount given includes $5000 
for state census. 

South Carolina. Also $5000 for school libra- 
ries. 

Tennessee. Rural librarian and stenographer 
$2400, traveling library and library extension 
$20,000, division of library history and archives 
$23,520, librarian and archivist under board of 
education $20,800. 

Utah. No report on appropriations. 

Washington. Appropriations usually for two 
years but this was a special session. 

West Virginia. Department of archives and his- 
tory is the state library. 


An Appreciation 

At an informal meeting of head catalogers in 
1925 at the time of the Seattle conference, the 
suggestion was made that the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the A.L.A. would be a fitting 
time to recognize the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the printed card distribution of the Library of 
Congress, and it was voted that the new chair- 
main should appoint a committee to prepare a 
resolution. William W. Bishop was appointed 
chairman and asked Miss Hyde and Sophie k. 
Hiss to serve with him. A testimonial of appre- 
ciation to Dr. Putnam, Mr. Hanson, Mr. Martel 
and Mr. Hastings was prepared, and was read 
by Mr. Bishop at the Atlantic City A. L. A. 
meeting. Mr. Hanson was the only one present 
at the session, of the four men honored, but he 
responded with a few words of thanks. Copies 
of the testimonial were printed for distribution 
among those present. 


CORRECTION 
In locking up the forms for the October | Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL a line was accidentally dropped 
from the bottom of page 838, first column. The 


missing line reads: 
thinkers. The books they want are the ones that 
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Tentative Personnel Standards for Small 


Libraries 


By HERBERT S. HIRSHBERG 
Librarian, Ohio State Library. 


or at least different standards for librarians 

of small libraries than for librarians of me- 
dium-sized or large libraries. Perhaps such 
standards should be different. At the very be- 
ginning I shall venture to say that they should 
not. I am taking it for granted that we are 
talking about legal standards, standards to be 
imposed by law or by authority of law of the 
various states. That hypothesis in turn takes 
for granted the acceptance of the desirability of 
state standards for public librarians either thru 
certification or some similar method. Certifica- 
tion for public librarians has not yet been gen- 
erally accepted. Limited certification is in force 
in only a very few states. But after five years 
of state work with more or less well-meaning 
local public library boards I am convinced that 
we shall never be able to build up an evenly 
balanced library service until compulsory cer- 
tification is universally adopted. This is not my 
subject, however, but what I shall have to say 


T=. topic assigned to me* presupposes lower 


must be predicated upon the acceptance of the 
principle that the state must provide and enforce 
standards for librarians as it has for other pro- 
fessionals. 

In considering possibilities for standards for 
librarians we of course immediately compare 


our own profession with others. Legal stand- 
ards are set up in almost every state in the 
union not only for doctors and dentists and 
lawyers but for many other groups. In Ohio 
licenses to practice based upon satisfactory 
proof of competency are required of accountants, 
attorneys-at-law, dentists, dental hygienists, em- 
balmers, engineers (stationary), limited medical 
practitioners such as chiropractors, midwives, 
nurses, optometrists, osteopathists, pharmacists, 
physicians and surgeons, real estate brokers and 
salesmen and teachers. As far as I have been 
able to discover there has been no principle 
adopted in the licensing or certifying of any of 
these groups which indicates that a lower stand- 
ard is required for the doctor who prescribes 
for the patient in the small town or open coun- 
try, for the pharmacist who compounds pre- 
scriptions in the small town drug store, for the 
teacher who dispenses knowledge in the small 
town high school, for the dentist who pulls the 
small-town teeth, than for their professional 


* Paper read before the A. L. A. Small Libraries 
Round Table, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5, 1926. 


brethren who serve the public in larger places. 
It is true that one expects to find a higher de- 
gree of expertness in the larger place, but it 
is not true that the educational standards for 
admission to practice to any of these professions 
are lower for the individuals who apply for a 
license or certificate to practice and who plan to 
practice in the smaller place. 

Why then do we talk about standards for libra- 
rians of small libraries? Is it not as essential, 
if library opportunity is to be equalized as is 
other educational opportunity regardless of size 
or place of residence, that librarians also be 
equalized? We have been told over and over 
again, and almost as often as we have been told 
that the public library is an integral part of the 
educational system, that public library service is 
made up of seventy-five per cent librarian and 
twenty-five per cent books and building. Surely 
the best and easiest way to equalize service is to 
equalize librarians. 

Perhaps this point in itself is debatable, but 
I firmly believe that the librarian of the small 
library who heads a staff of two, three or four 
needs to know more of the many angles of tech- 
nical work and more of the resources and use 
of books at her command than the chief of a 
larger staff many of whom are themselves ex- 
perts in their special lines. i concede, of course, 
on the other hand that many a successful libra- 
rian of a small library who does most or much 
of the work herself might not succeed where she 
has to direct the work of many others, but here 
we begin to talk of administrative ability and 
not of general education and technical training. 

Admit then that we need a well equipped li- 
brarian in a small library as well as in a large. 
What should be her qualifications? We have 
become accustomed to tell each other and others 
that the public librarian should rank with the 
superintendent of schools or at least with the 
high school principal. [ am not aware that 
there are higher standards imposed for high 
school principals than for the teachers under 
them, but my inquiries have discovered the fact 
that in eighty per cent of the states professional 
training is required for high school teachers. 
and that in seventy-one per cent of the states the 
teachers must have an A.B. degree. Further- 
more, these requirements are rapidly advancing. 
(South Carolina Education 6: 14, May |, 1925.) 
Should we then accept a lower standard for the 
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librarian who serves her, her pupils and the 
whole public of her community? 

In speaking of standards for teachers before 
the N.E.A. in 1872 a superintendent said: “It 
is certain that while some scholars may fail 
when submitted to the test of the school room, 
no ignorant person can possibly make a good 
teacher under any circumstances . . . There is a 
grade of scholarship below which no man or 
woman is fitted to make a trial of teaching. 
Above this standard some will succeed and some 
will fail.” Apply these remarks to librarian- 
ship in 1926. They stand without argument, do 
they not? 

The Committee on the Classification of Li- 
brary Personnel just reporting to the A.L.A. says 
in its summary that “in many of the smaller 
libraries and particularly in the public libraries 
where only one, two or three persons are em- 
ployed, the library workers as a rule do not 
have the education, library training, library ex- 
perience and other qualifications essential to the 
effective performance of the duties of their posi- 
tions.” I have not the figures for the country 
at large to support this statement if it needs 
support, for to me it is self-evident, but I do 
have the figures for Ohio. Of 180 librarians of 
tax supported libraries in Ohio but thirty-five 
have had full college training, and twenty-one 
have had a one-year library school course. 

It is indisputable that the finding of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Committee is accurate and 
just, and that a large proportion of the libra- 
rians of the small libraries of the country are 
insufficiently prepared for their work. Small 
library personnel has been built up in the past 
and is at present being built up chiefly of home 
talent. The analogy to teaching still holds. As 
Cubberly says, “The bright and attractive gradu- 
ate of the last class in the local high school; 
the daughter of the estimable citizen; the young 
lady who needed to help her widowed mother 
were the natural persons selected to share the 
public bounty and te teach the children of the 
community . . . The number of home teachers 
in school systems is rather surprising. School 
systems in cities of 25,000 and over, whose ele- 
mentary schools do not contain approximately 
seventy-five per cent of home teachers are the 
exception. The percentage is less in the high 
schools, ranging between forty and fifty-five per 
cent.” * The overdoing of the use of home tal- 
ent where there are no personnel standards as 
in the library service is even more flagrant. It 
is, of course, partly because of poor financing 
and the inability to pay adequate salaries that 
home people are hired. Poor support is in it- 
self due to undeveloped public opinion and 
tolerance of inferior service which goes back 


* Lewis, E. E., Personnel problems of the teaching 
staff. Century. 1925. 
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m the usual vicious circle to the librarian. 

In this group representing small libraries, 
there are three sub-groups including libraries 
up to a circulation of 150,000 volumes annu- 
ally, or serving up to 25,000 or 30,000 popula. 
tion on the basis of five or six volumes circula- 
tion per capita. Libraries in the smallest group 
having a circulation up to 20,000 or serving a 
population of less than 3,500 are almost too 
small for independent efficient service, and under 
ideal conditions should be parts of larger |i- 
brary units, that is, county libraries with a quali- 
fied fully trained librarian in general charge. 
To libraries in towns of 3,500 or over I should 
then limit this discussion, and I repeat my 
opinion that college graduation should become 
the minimum fundamental requirement with 
technical library training added to or included 
in the college training. I also reiterate my opin- 
ion that a one-year library school course or its 
equivalent is the minimum professional training 
desirable. 

Now how are we to obtain the necessary re- 
cruits and how train those recruited? First, 
let us begin to think in higher terms of the 
necessary, fundamental material. Librarianship 
has been discredited if thought of at all as a 
possible vocation by the low standards of service 
to be found in many a small library. Small- 
town young people accustomed to the public li- 
brary as a source of supply for tattered fiction 
or for copying an article from an ancient ency- 
clopedia for school use have had no vital, living 
example of the work of a librarian and natur- 
ally have not turned to the possibility of library 
work. The lack of library schools and the dis- 
tance from home of those that have existed have 
deterred those who might have glanced toward 
library work as a profession. There has, up to 
this time, been no concerted effort to change the 
public mind about librarianship as a pleasant 
job for a lady who likes books. 

Our press is full of items indicating the tre- 
mendous increase in college registration. There 
is surely no dearth of human material. In the 
thirty-four years from 1890 to 1924 registration 
in 913 colleges, universities and professional 
schools increased nearly six times as rapidly as 
population, The number of students increased 
from 121,942 in 1890 to 664,266 in 1924, a 
growth of 445 per cent. The present annual 
rate of increase in the number of students en- 
rolled in our colleges is 6.5 per cent. Is it 
unreasonable to demand that with the propor- 
tion of college-trained people so greatly increas- 
ing the standards for librarianship should be 
placed on a scale high enough to enroll as heads 
at least of our small libraries, only college 
eraduates? 


Librarianship is already becoming more at- 
tractive financially than teaching. In our state, 
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the salary schedule for high school teachers who 
must be college graduates ranges from $1,120 
the first year to $1,360 the fourth year. Prin- 
cipals and special teachers may receive more up 
to $1,800 and $1,600 respectively. These sal- 
aries are for nine months, of course. 

Acceptance of low standards of preparation 
in librarians has been due in our locality, as 
elsewhere, to lack of people with adequate prep- 
aration. The difference between the cost of hir- 
ing a fully trained librarian and one with only 
high school and possibly summer school train- 
ing is very slight. The summer school person 
receives $900 to $1,500 a year, the library 
school graduate from $1,200 to $1,800 in the 
small library. It is not usually a question of 
ability to pay. 

I admit the impracticability of applying 
such standards at once or even within the 
next very few years. But I do believe such 
standards are attainable and can be attained by 
first setting up the standards and then setting 
up the educational equipment to attain them. 
Let the world know that librarians are always 
an educated group, and educated people will 
come into the profession, Let the tax raisers 
and tax-payers know that it costs money to run 
libraries and to hire librarians, and the money 
will be cheerfully given in return for adequate 
service. Let young people coming into libra- 
rianship know that there is no short cut to the 
holding of a responsible and remunerative posi- 
tion, and they will make the same effort to se- 
cure their education and training for librarian- 
ship that they do for law and medicine, teach- 
ing and engineering. 

The same kind of facilities should be pro- 
vided to make possible instalment professional 
courses such as are now supplied for teachers. 
The so-called Commission type of summer li- 
brary school should be replaced as soon as pos- 
sible by schools giving in a series of seasons 
the equivalent of a one-year course and meeting 
the standards for one-year library schools set 
up by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Such schools should as far’as possible be 
connected with colleges or universities so that 
the work done would be awarded credit. 

A glance at the tables in the appendices of 
the reports of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship shows that attendance at the library 
schools is predominantly sectional, Out of fifty- 
six Ohio students at library schools last year, 
thirty-six went to Western Reserve and six to 
Pittsburgh. Out of the total of sixty-two stu- 
dents at Western Reserve there were fifty-one 
from the middle west. Of the fifty-six Cali- 
fornia students at library schools all but three 
attended either the Los Angeles school or that 
at the University of California. A further anal- 
ysis of student registration would doubtless 
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show that where the school is located in a large 
city the majority of the students are residents 
and that, further, most of these and perhaps 
some others remain to work in the local large 
city libraries. This fact and the attraction of 
other large libraries for graduates leave very 
few of the present product as possibilities for 
the small libraries. After twenty-five years 
there are now only seven graduates of Western 
Reserve Library School heading Ohio libraries. 
This is not a criticism but an analysis. 

The same sort of geographical tendeney is 
seen in analysis of normal college and state uni- 
versity school of education student registration. 
In the five Ohio state-supported colleges fifty- 
four per cent of all the embryo teachers come 
from the local or adjoining counties. All the 
schools but one, the Ohio State University, are 
in small towns, At Ohio State 756 of 1.287 stu- 
dents in the college of education fifty-nine per 
cent are from the local county. All this merely 
goes to prove that it is only the exceptionally 
blessed financially or the exceptionally deter- 
mined student who will go even across or half- 
way across the state for his professional educa- 
tion. Many students whose families will gladly 
support them while they continue their educa- 
tion and live at home cannot finance a year or 
two away from home. They choose the line of 
least resistance and stay at home and become 
teachers or something else instead of librarians. 

If the supply of librarians is going to begin 
to meet the needs library education must be 
made accessible to a much larger number. We 
must create the demand for trained service, the 
desire to take the training and provide the train- 
ing agencies. Then by gradual process of elim- 
ination of the unfit without injustice to individ- 
uals we can arrive at a standard of service in 
small libraries as well as large which will be 
potentially at least fair to small library patrons. 

To sum up: Standards presuppose certifica- 
tion and adequate state control. Librarians of 
small libraries should be measured by the same 
measuring stick as those of larger ones. The 
fundamental education required should not be 
less than the requirements for high school teach- 
ing. The present library schools are utterly in- 
adequate for the training ofa sufficient number 
of people for small library service and in most 
cases are providing very few graduates in that 
field. Geographical accessibility of schools is 
an important element in recruiting and schools 
must be established with this fact in view. 


“Library Extension and Propaganda” by 
Lionel R. MeColvin, chief librarian of Ipswich, 
England, and author of “Musie in Publie Li- 
braries” and a “Theory of Book Selection,” is 
announced by Grafton and Co., 51 Great Russell 
Street, London, W. C, 1. 


Training for Library Work With Children 


A Srupy or Its Piace IN THE TRAINING CLass CurRICULUM,* BY CARRIE E. Scott, Direcron. 
TRAINING CLass, INDIANAPOLIS PuBLIc LIBRARY. 


in the curriculum of an elementary training 

course, the local library equation plays a 
very important part in the final selection. The 
value of any unit of instruction and the amount 
of time to be devoted to it, are determined by the 
function of that unit and the need for it in the 
local library. 

As a prerequisite to this selection and use, we 
must take into consideration the aim, or object 
of a training class as a whole. It is generally 
conceded that the object of a library training 
class is three-fold: First, its aim is to develop in 
each individual student the desirable qualifica- 
tions for general library work; second, to ac- 
quaint her with the principles which underlie 
the various phases of library work; third, to in- 
struct her in the methods which are applied in 
carrying out these principles in the different de- 
partments of service in the local library. The 
instruction given is not calculated to provide 
a finished professional equipment, but it is sup- 
posed to train the student so that she may be 
able to render efficient service as a junior assist- 
ant in any department to which she may be as- 
signed. Primarily, the purpose of a training 
class is to train for service in minor positions of 
the local library, the duties of these positions 
being mainly concerned with work, routine in 
nature. 

The curriculum of a training class, therefore, 
must be composed of many units of instruction, 
serving as means as well as ends in order to 
fulfill this threefold purpose. 

In a general course, there is no time for spe- 
cialization along any particular line. No one 
unit should be superior to or more important 
than another, but all should be correlated, so 
that the result may be a well balanced whole. 
The basis of selection must rest upon local use 
and need. 

According to the curriculum, suggested by the 
A, L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship 
and adopted by the Council at Atlantic City, 
March 7, 1926, one hundred hours were allotted 
to book evaluation, including children’s books 
and cultural lectures. What proportion of these 
hundred hours is to be devoted to work with 
children depends upon the character of the local 
library and the growth and need of its children’s 
work in that locality. 

In the majority of public libraries now con- 


[ choosing the units which should be included 


= Paper read before the A. L. A. Training Class 
Section, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 8, 1926. 


ducting training classes, the circulation of books 
to children constitutes approximately one-halt 
the total circulation. Usually, a large percent. 
age of the students in the training classes become 
assistants in branch libraries, where work wit! 
children forms an important part, sometimes an 
overwhelming part, of the daily routine. A 
working knowledge of the methods of this work 
and especially of children’s literature is esse. 
tial to efficient service. 


As a rule, library work with children is a new 
activity to the student. With few exceptions, pre- 
vious study and experience have given little back- 
ground and foundation for the work. ‘The in- 
structor has to build from the bottom up. For 
these reasons, if need and use form the basis of 
selection for the units of instruction, library 
work with children should be allotted a generous 
share of the one hundred hours. It would be im- 
possible to accomplish very much with this 
course in less than thirty hours, if the objective 


is to be reached, 


The purpose of the course in library work 
with children is to acquaint the students with 
the aids and principles which underlie the selec- 
tion of children’s books in a public library; to 
give an introduction to children’s literature; and 
to present information which will give the stu- 
dent an intelligent comprehension of the scope 
and the operation of different phases of work 
with children in the local library. For the past 
four years, in the training class of the Indiana- 
polis Public Library, we have allotted to this 
course in library work with children, thirty 
hours, using the lecture method of instruction, 
supplemented by problems and projects. Our 
course is subdivided as follows: 


Six lectures on administration and extension, 
of which work with schools is a component part. 
eighteen lectures on children’s literature, and 
six lectures as an introductory course in story 
telling. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In the administration course, the first lecture is 
devoted to a discussion of the general scope of 
children’s work in the public library. We speak 
of the different phases of work both within and 
without the library walls. In order that the stu- 
dent may get a broader view of library work 
with children as a profession, reading assign- 
ments are made to the professional literature on 
the subject and oral reports on these assign- 
ments are made in class or written reports are 
submitted by each student. 
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The second lecture discusses co-operation with 
civic agencies, We explain how our library work 
is correlated with various civic agencies and how 
it has a place on almost every child welfare 
program. Reading assignments are made and 
problems of local interest are required to be 
worked out. 

The third lecture narrows this work with civic 
agencies to the schools, public, private, paro- 
chial. A general view of library work with 
schools is presented and reading assignments 
are made. 

The fourth lecture is devoted to the details of 
the work of our own school libraries division: 
and the fifth, to school instruction on the use of 
the library with reading and problem assign- 
ments. 

For the sixth and last lecture in administra- 
tion, the problems of discipline are discussed 
and the policy of the library explained. 

In this short course on Administration, lack 
of time compels us to touch only important 
phases, therefore, we have selected those a knowl- 
edge of which is absolutely necessary to the stu- 
dent who works as an assistant in the children’s 
department, and of value to the assistant in any 
department of the library. 


LITERATURE 

The course in children’s literature is presented 
in eighteen periods. Since the subject of chil- 
dren’s books and literature offers a wide field for 
study and research, such a course as is outlined 
in a general training class, must, from necessity. 
be only elementary and introductory. In plan- 
ning this course, we should take into considera- 
tion the use the student will make of it. Aids 
in selection and the principles which underlie 
the selection of children’s books are not pre- 
sented from the viewpoint of purchase or acqui- 
sition. That phase concerns only the head of 
the department and her assistants, who are espe- 
cially trained and have a critical knowledge of 
children’s books. Principles of selection are pre- 
sented from the standpoint of recommendation 
to the juvenile patrons of the. library and to 
persons interested in bringing children into con- 
tact with good books and reading. Students are 
taught to know the appealing points of various 
classes of books, to study the local book stock, 
to know comparative values. Assistants who 
serve the juvenile reading public must be quali- 
fied to give the right book to the right person at 
the right time. 

From this course the student has an oppor- 
tunity to learn the various types of books desir- 
able for children’s reading and to know and be- 
come familiar with those that are typical of the 
standards in children’s literature. The more 
familiar students are with the books, the better 
qualified they are to recommend them and the 
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more intelligent is their direction of children’s 
reading. 

The clientéle of the children’s room includes 
boys and girls within the ages of six and four- 
teen. The assistant who serves them must know 
something of the books for the younger children 
—the books which they can read for themselves 
and the books which should be read to them. In 
our course of study, we must consider the pic- 
ture books, the rhymes and jingles, the poetry, 
the folk tales, fairy stories, myths and legends, 
animal stories and primers and readers, in order 
to give a preparation for service to our younger 
readers. For our older boys and girls, we must 
take into consideration the problems of their 
school reading assignments, as well as their re- 
creational reading. Our training class students 
must be given a working knowledge of the ref- 
erence books, indexes, periodicals and encyclo- 
pedias found in the children’s room and to know 
their comparative value. They should know rep- 
resentative books in the various classes of non- 
fiction, which supplement the school course of 
study, those most desirable for cultural reading, 
and their use according to school grade. Along 
with these, they should be acquainted with some 
of the best standard fiction and also the medi- 
ocre. They should know how the latter is to be 
used as a tool in creating an interest in the 
former. All lectures should be accompanied by 
book reports and discussions. 

One of the most useful outlines on the study 
of children’s literature is the “Course for Normal 
School Pupils on Literature for Children,” by 
Julia S. Harron, Corinne Bacon and J. C. Dana. 
being part five, section five, of “Modern Ameri- 
can Library Economy as Illustrated in the New- 
ark, N. J., Free Public Library.” We regret that 
this outline is now out of print. Altho prepared 
primarily for the instruction of Normal School 
students, it is just as applicable to the needs of 
students training for library service, and can 
easily be adapted to local needs. Let us hope 
that it will be revised and republished soon. 
The summary of the purpose of instruction in 
children’s literature, found in the introduction 
is expressed as follows: “The love of books can- 
not be taught, it must be caught. These lessons 
attempt to give normal school students a brief 
history of children’s books; to convince them of 
the value of the reading habit; to teach them 
how to judge books, and to disclose to them 
something of the wealth of material preserved 
in print for the child’s instruction and delight.” 
This statement of purpose is most pertinent to 
the course of instruction in children’s literature 
in a library training class. 

STORYTELLING 
In our schedule, six lectures are devoted to 
story telling. The main purpose of this course 
is to discover talent. We should have enough 
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practice work to make sure this discovery. The 
students should learn the purpose of the story 
hour in a public library and how to plan and 
conduct it. They should know about the best 
story telling books and aids. They should be 
taught how to adapt long stories for the pur- 
pose of telling and how to choose from the 
wealth of material offered by the romance cycles, 
myths and legends. ‘hey should also know how 
to select the stories and plan programs for the 
celebration of holidays and special days. They 
must know how to use the story in school visit- 
ing and in playground work. 

The best training for story telling provides a 
special course, to follow this general one, for 
those students who show ability in story telling 
and desire to develop it. In fact, one might say, 
that, in order to get assistants who are qualified 
to do library work with children, a special 
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course, planned more in detail along this partic. 
ular line, should follow the general one, for 
those students who are especially interested and 
have aptitude for work in the children’s depart- 
ment. Better still, these students should be en- 
couraged after a year or two of experience, to 
pursue their studies further at a library schoo] 
which offers special preparation in library work 
with children. 

The purpose of this discussion, however, is not 
to treat of special courses, but to define the place 
of children’s work in the general course. This 
we have roughly outlined. To sum up, then, we 
should make this unit of instruction strong 
enough to train students for active elementary 
service in children’s work, to discover talent and 
thus open the way for special courses of train- 
ing. 


Library Work for Children in England 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, Croydon, England. 


T is unnecessary in this paper to dwell at 
is, length upon the history of the move- 

ment to provide books for children thru 
public libraries in England, because others have 
written about it, and have written well. That 
it was a most desirable provision for the public 
library to make was recognized from the very 
beginning of the public library movement, and 
rooms devoted to the use of boys were included 
in the Manchester Public Libraries before the 
eighteen-sixties, and I believe were imitated 
quite early elsewhere. In the eighties the late 
John Potter Briscoe inaugurated modern library 
work with children at Nottingham, and in the 
nineties “children’s halls,” definitely in charge 
of children’s librarians, and really well-equipped 
as reading rooms of a reference character, were 
an inspiration carried into practical effect by 
Mr. John Ballinger at Cardiff. To the example 
and the writings of Mr. Ballinger may be attrib- 
uted in large measure the growth of the move- 
ment in Britain. 

But, if the attempts I have described to pro- 
vide the library for children came earlier in 
England than in most other countries, this off- 
spring of the bibliothecal imagination was rick- 
ety and failed to secure sufficient nourishment. 
We have always professed, and in fact possessed, 
a high respect for literary acquirements, tinged 
with a fear that if the other man secures too 
much of them the result will in some way be 
inimical to ourselves. 1 mean the love of learn- 
ing took rather the form of a belief that it was 
excellent for our own sons but not so desirable 
for the sons of other men, That is a notion 


which the last fifty years have seen evaporate to 
a great extent; but at the beginning of modern 
library history, altho not expressed in the bald 
terms I have just used, it certainly existed in 
the secret hearts of those who were in power. 
So, while the Libraries Acts gave power to 
found Libraries, Museums, and Schools of Sci- 
ence and Art, our Legislators, in a panic lest 
local authorities should run to unimaginable 
extravagances in providing them, limited the 
whole expenditure on all these things to the 
product of a one-penny rate on assessable town 
rents, and this remained the law until 1919. 
Can you see what that meant? My American 
hearers sometimes complain, in their most valu- 
able Annual Reports, of their want of means: 
but none of them can ever have visualized the 
absolute struggle of the British librarian doomed 
to administer a library system on the product 
of what we knew as the penny rate. You are 
rightly urging that one dollar a head is a rea- 
sonable library tax, but under our old rating 
system in England for twenty years we were 
limited hopelessly to an income of less than 14 
cents @ head, even in cities of high taxable 
value. Thru a nightmare of penury and of re- 
strictions such librarians as James Duff Brown, 
and many another pioneer whom we hold in 
reverence, built up what in the circumstances 
was an astoundingly fine library system and li- 
brary profession in this country. 

But, seeing that the purpose of the library 
for children is, and must always be, to pro- 
duce a better adult reader, the adult was con- 
sidered to have prior claim on such funds as 
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were available. Even for them our library pro- 
vision was necessarily inadequate, for, by that 
paradox which is a puzzle to many, the demands 
of the general population grew year after year, 
and at the same time the means by which they 
they could be satisfied were withheld. Britain 
has now what is one of the most generous li- 
brary laws in existence; that is to say, a law 
which gives local authorities the power to spend 
any amount they choose upon their libraries; 
but the tradition that libraries ought to cost 
almost nothing, and librarians rather less than 
that, is still very prevalent. No town in the 
whole country has yet levied a generous library 
rate. But, altho we have not yet reached the 
Delectable Mountains, we can catch a distant 
view of them, and the way thither is not hope- 
lessly closed by a legislative barrier. We are 
progressing. And one of our most recent forms 
of progress has been the almost sporadic growth 
of libraries for children. 

It was bound to come: the growing interest in 
the child made it inevitable; and in 1917 the 
Library Association crystallized the matter in a 
resolution which affirmed that library work with 
children ought to be the foundation of all other 
library work. America had its full influence 
here. Mr. L. Stanley Jast and others, as well 
as the teachers sent over to the United States by 
the Moseley Commission, had brought back ac- 
counts of American achievements this way which 
gave a new vitality to your text-books and 
to your special children’s library numbers 
of the Liprary JouRNAL. And now we recog- 
nize that the children’s department is an essen- 
tial part of every new public library and must 
sooner or later be grafted on to every older one. 
Please do not think that such work began in 
1917. Fifteen years before that there were libra- 
ries for children at many places, including 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Islington, Stepney, and 
Chelsea, and every library in the country had 
some separate corner, if not a whole apartment, 
devoted to young readers. Moreover, with and 
without the co-operation of local education com- 
mittees, systems of school libraries, somewhat 
on the model of the rural travelling library 
were in operation in many towns, as at Cardiff, 
Croydon, Bromley, Bootle and elsewhere; in 
some of which education funds provided appa- 
ratus and books and the public libraries the 
service, In 1917, however, a certain standard, 
largely based upon your own, was declared to 
be desirable, and in 1919 the means to work 
towards it became available. 

Then followed a discussion of the aims and 
methods of such a service. Models of the chil- 
dren’s library that might be followed existed 
in three towns. At Cardiff, children might read 
books and periodicals, have lessons given them 
by their teachers, and listen to lectures, ete., in 
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the Children’s Halls. For their home-reading, 
however, the school libraries provided most of 
the books, altho there was a small circulating 
collection of books for children in each adult 
library. 

In Islington the reading room and reference li- 
brary for children formed the greater part of 
one apartment; but an enclosure within it, to 
which admission was thru wickets, contained 
an open shelf home reading library. The li- 
brary at Chelsea resembled that at Islington, 
except that the books were not on open shelves. 

The theory of each of the three methods can 
be easily understood. School libraries, being 
under the immediate supervision of the teachers, 
were supposed to give the teachers control of 
the leisure reading of the children in a desirable 
manner. It must of course be remembered that 
trained school librarians are an American insti- 
tution; the teacher dealt with the English library 
in the intervals of more important business. It 
was unnecessary, therefore, it was urged, to pro- 
vide a circulating library for children at the 
public library itself. In most towns, however, 
school libraries either did not exist, or existing, 
were not commensurate with the needs of the 
children. To meet this a complete public li- 
brary for children was provided on the second 
model as at Islington. Of the third model it 
need only be said that in the normal public 
library “closed” shelves are rapidly giving way 
to the now almost universally accepted open 
shelf system. 

Apart from these considerations, there was the 
question of admission and actual working. The 
ordinary conception of the work is that any 
child, whether actuated by mere curiosity or by 
a desire for reading, can gain entrance to the 
library. We sometimes hear that the police have 
to be called in to regulate the streams of chil- 
dren clamoring to get into new libraries; and 
sometimes of single children’s departments 
which circulate as many as 600 books daily for 
home reading. Such libraries cannot obviously 
do anything approximating to ideal library work 
with children; they are substitutes for the play- 
ground or merely book-distributing centres. 
This is the reflection that crosses one’s mind 
when pictures of children’s rooms, so congested 
with readers that movement is impossible, are 
published as evidence of their popularity. 

The opposed ideal, if it be an ideal, is that, 
by arrangement with teachers, only so many 
children as can be dealt with personally by the 
staff of the department are admitted at any one 
time. The librarian ought ultimately to know 
the children as intimately and individually as 
the teacher is expected to know them. That, it 
may be urged, is an impossible ideal; because it 
must mean either some sort of discrimination 
amongst the children, so that only the “good” 
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—who is by no means necessarily the best— 
child is admitted; or that many of the children 
desiring to use the room must be refused on 
grounds which are not adequate or clearly de- 
fined. There is, of course, a danger that the 
selecting of children by the teacher may act 
detrimentally to the work; but I would urge that 
if there is ay activity in which teacher and 
librarian must be of one mind and work to- 
gether it is this. That child is most unhappy 
whose powers or character are misread by his 
teacher, but I have grave doubts as to the ability 
or even right of the librarian to correct the 
error.’ As to the large number who may suffer 
disappointment, their needs make a case for 
more libraries, not for a crowding of existing 
ones. In short, rational library work is impos- 
sible with a mob of children, 

For most libraries, however, all that has been 
possible has been to provide as attractive a 
room as might be, well-decorated, lighted and 
ventilated, to equip it with standard furniture, 
the best books and periodicals we know, and 
some good pictures; and to allow these to do 
their own good work. We had until quite re- 
cently no children’s Isbrarians; we have very 
few now. This is not surprising because until 
the War there were not fifty library posts in the 
whole of Britain carrying a salary worthy of a 
profession; and today, except in the great cities, 
there is rarely more than one in each town. 
Further, the number of women in library work 
was small: probably not fifteen per cent of the 
whole. Things are improving in both particu- 
lars, and this question of the children’s librarian, 
her training, status and pay, is engaging our 
attention at the moment. We are beginning to 
believe that special librarians are necessary, and 
that until our library authorities are willing to 
recognize the fact more generally the best de- 
velopment is not possible. (Such analytic stud- 
ies of the reading of children as are evidenced 
in the “Winnetka Graded Booklist,” and in a 
work which I feel would have been better for 
a closer reference to the results noted in public 
libraries—Lewis M. Terman and Margaret 
Lima’s “Children’s Reading: a Guide for Parents 
and Teachers”—are ou: of our range until we 
have librarians who can devote themselves 
wholly to the work.) 

The generosity of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust has produced what is called “the 


County Library” in the British Isles. It is im- - 


portant in this connection, because in our rural 
districts, altho our adult peasantry is probably 
as literate as that of any country, the greatest 
use of the circulating collections of books ap- 
pears to be made by the children. There is 
now hardly a county without some sort of book 
service even in its remote villages, and as most 
of the deposit stations are the schools and the 
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teachers the honorary librarians, the results are 
likely to be incalculable. No one has really 
assessed and gauged what may be the ultimate 
effects of this sudden, and almost universal, fac- 
tor in the villages. 

Our position may be summed up. Every town 
library in the country in some way or othe: 
circulates books to children, and the county |i- 
braries are reaching many of, and will soon 
reach all, the villages. In all the great cities. 
and in many of the lesser, there are separate 
departments devoted to children, but they are of 
greatly varying quality, Some are apartments 
of great beauty as at Manchester, Edinburgh. 
Glasgow and elsewhere, where an attempt has 
been made to produce the right atmosphere: 
some, merely bare rooms containing books and 
periodicals. In every new library a children’s 
department is included. In many libraries there 
are talks, lectures, and story-hours for the chil- 
dren; at Croydon, for example, we have 200 
story hours each winter in three children’s libra- 
ries. In one or two towns a story teller is 
employed as a member of staff. Nevertheless, 
in only a few libraries is a proper children’s 
librarian employed, and that, in my view, is the 
key of the whole position. 

A minor point is that some of us revolt at the 
name, “the children’s library.” The implication: 
of the phrase “We are but little children weak” 
are perhaps better appreciated by adults than by 
children themselves. Boys over twelve do not 
care to be called “children,” and many of them 
have flatly refused to use a “children’s library.” 
But we want our so-called children’s library to 
hold the child for long after that; and I feel that 
while none of my hearers would relish being 
called a child, the same objection would not 
arise in the mind were he or she called a junior. 

I fear that my paper may seem to be vague 
and wandering. That was not my desire, as | 
warmly appreciate the honour of being allowed 
to contribute to your great Jubilee celebrations— 
celebrations in which an English librarian can 
as unaffectedly rejoice as his American col- 
league, seeing that he, too, has benefited equally 
from the fifteen years of effort and achievement 
commemorated. I have thought, however, that 
a general statement of the position and the ten- 
dencies of the children’s library in England 
would be more interesting than pages of statis- 
tical matter, and perhaps quite as useful. 


Carl B. Roden has completed his fortieth 
year’s service at the Chicago Public Library 
where he progressed from page in 1886 thro 
various positions to the charge of the catalog- 
ing department in 1908 and acting librarian and 
assistant librarian until 1918 when he succeeded 
Henry E. Legler as librarian. 
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The Library Building of the Future 


By SAMUEL H. RANCK 
Librarian of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Library 


the réle of a prophet. if one has any 

regard for his reputation. It is so easy 
to draw on one’s imagination, where there are 
no limits, except fancy based on facts as one 
now sees them. All real progress, however, 
springs from ideas that at first were only a 
dream of fancy in some one’s mind, and this 
thought should give one courage. It is with 
mixed feelings of courage and hesitancy, there- 
fore, that I invite you to accompany me to a 
consideration of future library buildings. And 
while we are traveling in this dream world of 
the future let us at the same time keep our feet 
on the hard ground of reality. 

I shall not go into the important subject of 
the library site—the proper location of a library 
building with reference to its use—a matter on 
which we might well spend all the time at our 
disposal, for it is my conviction that most of 
our older and many of our newer public library 
buildings are very badly located from the point 
of view of public service. 1 shall assume that 
the building is located on a site where it can 
best serve its constituency, which means that 
full consideration has been given to the work 
the library is to perform and that the site is 
selected accordingly. A public library designed 
to serve the masses of the people demands a 
different location from a reference library de- 
signed to serve a limited number of scholars. 

The architectural character of a well planned 
and well equipped building always has a definite 
relation to the functions that are to be per- 
formed in it. The conception of the functions 
of a library, therefore, sooner or later dominates 
the character of the building. A library build- 
ing is a success to the extent that it fulfills the 
purpose for which it was erected. In all build- 
ing plans more and more attention should be 
given to a most careful consideration of the 
functions of the library, both present and pros- 
pective. With the changing conceptions of the 
functions of a library, and particularly a public 
library, architectural types have changed neces- 
sarily; and they will continue to change with 
our changing conceptions. Originally the idea 
of the library was that of preserving something 
that was very rare and precious, and conse- 
quently the temple or ecclesiastical type of archi- 
tecture has been the dominant note in many of 
the older library buildings. It was to preserve 
in quiet and seclusion for the use of scholars 
rare books, manuscripts, etc. Few persons were 
expected to use these buildings; and few did. 


I is always a dangerous thing to attempt 


Such buildings are wholly inadequate for pres- 
ent day public library work and they will be 
more inadequate in the future. The renaissance 
palace type of library building has much the 
same point of view, but from a different angle. 
And inadequacy dominates almost every feature 
of the public library building that was designed 
with the idea that the whole function of the 
library is the circulation of books, chiefly ephe- 
meral fiction. 

With the democratization of library service, 
library buildings are gradually changing, but 
as a class our buildings today are far behind 
the modern conception of service which the li- 
brary is supposed to perform, In short, most of 
our library buildings are a heavy handicap to 
the work we are trying to do in them, or to the 
work we ought to do in them. Business strue- 
tures, particularly structures devoted to a retail 
distributing business, have achieved much 
greater success than our libraries in making the 
building and its equipment an active agent in 
getting their service to the people. 

There is no compulsion to enter the library 
as in the case of the school, and with the ma- 
jority of people there is no active desire. The 
building itself and its arrangement should cre- 
ate a desire to enter and to make use of its 
facilities on the part of the people on the out- 
side. This is the idea that has dominated the 
recent architecture of stores, theatres, etc. They 
are planned to create a desire for the things 
which the institution has to offer. The public 
library building of the future, much more than 
of the past, is going to be governed by the 
thought that its architecture and whole arrange- 
ment must create a desire for its service on the 
part of all who see it from the street; and it is 
perfectly possible to carry out this idea with 
good taste and beauty, In short, beauty and 
utility can, and should, go together. hand in 
hand. 

I am fond of saying that the business of the 
public library is to keep the community intellec- 
tually alive and growing. A library that reaches 
and serves only a small percentage of its com- 
munity is not a real public library, because it 
fails to make the contacts of service which are 
the reason for its being. To perform this func- 
tion it must make contacts with the people in 
masses and our buildings must be arranged so 
as to invite, encourage, and give satisfaction 
with these contacts. In a large city public 
library the problem is one of the free and eco- 
nomical movement of large numbers of persons 
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and things—te public and the books. The in- 
ternal architecture, therefore, should be as free 
as possible from permanent walls and partitions 
so as to make it easy to readjust and rearrange 
to meet new needs and new conditions. The best 
future buildings will take these facts into con- 
sideration. 

Library buildings should be elastic, planned to 
permit easy and econonical expansion, both hori- 
zontally and vertically. In the great central 
buildings of our large cities, where land is so 
costly, stacks will be built as far below the street 
level as above it, and we shall depend entirely on 
artificial light for stack lighting. A few of our 
recent library buildings have included some or 
all of the foregoing ideas 


Another element that is having its influence » 


on modern library architecture and the use of 
the library is the change in the size of families 
and in the size of homes. Families with no chil- 
dren, or with one, two or three children at the 
most, need a wholly different type of home from 
the family of six to twelve children, as was quite 
common two generations ago. This change in 
the family life of the people is changing not only 
the architecture of our homes, but is also chang- 
ing the equipment that goes into them. This 
change is going to react more and more on our 
public libraries in cities, for with these smaller 
homes and smaller living quarters there is no 
room for the large private libraries that were 
quite common in well-to-do families years ago. 
These family changes mean among other 
things more space in the building for reading 
and more comprehensive reference collections, 
with more relatively small branch libraries near 
the homes of the people (at least one for every 
square mile of closely built up territory) and in 
our larger buildings rooms devoted to phono- 
graph records, music and music rolls, lectures. 
moving pictures, films, and exhibitions of all 
kinds, Even the radio as a disseminator of 
worth while ideas should have a place in our 
new library buildings. Our large main build- 
ings will give more and more attention to pro- 
vision for research work and they will have 
storage facilities for vast quantities of little used, 
but none the less vaiuable, materials. Our 
branch buildings should be planned with the idea 
that the library will systematically discard the 
out-of-date for the up-to date and live material. 
Our smaller American cities can serve the 
people best by combining under one roof the 
library, the museum, aid the art gallery, often 
under the same genera! management, but pos- 
sibly also under different managements, but 
nevertheless under the same roof, or immediately 
contiguous to each other. They all help in edu- 
cating the community, and each group of inter- 
ests adds strength to the others, when they are 
close to each other. This has never been a 
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popular idea with librarians in America, largely 
because we have not fully realized the great 
educational value of well displayed objects, and 
their close relation to the regular conventiona| 
work of the library. Nevertheless our laree; 
new buildings are all giving more and move 
space to exhibition work, and find that it is very 
much worth while as a regular library activity. 
This sort of work is certainly one of the func- 
tions of a modern public library, and our build- 
ings must recognize it accordingly. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching 
educational movements today, world-wide in its 
extent, is the promotion of the education of its 
members on the part of organized labor. Labor 
colleges are springing up both in America and 


abroad, largely because existing institutions, 


libraries among them, have failed to meet the 
educational needs that are so keenly felt by many 
of our working men and women. Many of these 
people are more or less inarticulate but they have 
felt that our existing institutions are indiffereni. 
if not antagonistic, to many of their aspirations 
for a larger and richer life. And with our pres- 
ent buildings and their equipment usually wholly 
inadequate to meet these needs they have passed 
the library by to create new institutions. In our 
buildings and in all our work libraries should 
be prepared to function up to new opportunities 
related to their present work, rather than have 
society continually create new institutions to do 
the work we have left undone. If libraries do 
not meet the demands of society for new forms 
of free educational work new institutions will 
be created to do it, and we as librarians will have 
iost in public esteem and in prestige. Our great 
universities are living examples of the widest 
variety of service more or less successfully car- 
ried on by one institution. In a similar way our 
libraries from an organization point of view are 
capable of a vast extension of function. 

Library buildings should be regarded not as a 
possession of the library alone, but as an oppor- 
tunity for the community to educate itself in the 
spirit of freedom, which is the great field of the 
library, as contrasted with the formal and 
directed education of our schools. The library 
should be the center of the intellectual life of its 
people, and should provide meeting places for 
all kinds of non-exclusive groups of people in- 
terested in literary, educational, artistic or scien- 
tific pursuits. 

As I understand the longings of an increasing 
number of industrial workers today, it is not 
wages alone that appeal to them most, import- 
ant as they are, but the desire to live a richer 
and fuller life, a life of greater self-expression, 
both tor themselves and their children. They are 
reaching out more and more for the best fruits 
of our civilization—a better appreciation of liter- 
ature, music, art, and science, and the joy in life 
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and in work that comes from knowledge and in- 
spiration. Such a civilized standard of life is 
going to be regarded as the right of all men, 
rather than the privilege of the few of more or 
less wealth. Our future conceptions of the func- 
tions of the library will require buildings that 
can serve the masses of the people in all the old 
and newer ways, keep them intellectually alive 
and growing, make them think, and live a more 
joyous life to an extent that we hardly dare to 
dream of now. The need of such intelligence on 
the part of the masses of our people is no less 
fundamental for the development of the race 
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than is the need for their health and physical 
well-being. 

The need for us as librarians is to sense these 
longings for a more abundant life on the part of 
increasing numbers of people and to be ready 
for them with library buildings adequate for the 
times. And we should do all these things with 
the conviction so well expressed by Whittier in 
his poem on The Branded Hand, “The one sole 
sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven is man.” 


This paper is the substance of a talk made at 
the Atlantic City A. L. A. Round Table on 
Library Buildings, October 5, 1926. 


The Library Worker Speaks 


By CONSTANCE BEMENT 


Director, Extension Division, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 


afternoon is what training is desirable* 

for librarians of smaller libraries and 
what is obtainable, and it is my province to rep- 
resent the worker. 

I have wondered just what the library worker 
would say, if she should suddenly become artic- 
ulate. My own feeling is that if she should 
speak, she would say, “I am the most isolated 
worker in any profession, and | quite frequently 
wonder whether even the most sympathetic libra- 
rian in a larger field can really understand my 
problems. And if satisfactory standards of pro- 
fessional training are going to be worked out for 
me, the two points which | have made must be 
carefully considered.” I believe that our worker 
is right and that if we are going to give her 
status the proper consideration, we must first 
consider who she is. 

And who is she? Generally speaking she is 
prokably the only philanthropist which her small 
town affords; not always, of course, but more 
often than not she works for $1.50 a week and 
furnishes her own “oil and glue.” Perhaps she 
is a married woman with a child and a husband 
who is constantly on the road. Sometimes she is 
a person who is tied to the small town by her 
family and prefers to wear out rather than rust 
out. Then there is the woman who must support 
herself with a variety of odd jobs, because there 
is not a great enough market for any one of her 
products, And last but not least, there is that 
rare soul who works for the good of the cause, 
and many others besides. What, then, have these 
variously selected persons to contribute to 
library work as a whole; what have we a right 


QO": general subject for discussion this 


* Paper read at the A. L. A. Small Libraries Round 
Table, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5, 1926. 


to demand of them in the way of professional 
training, and what have we to offer that fits their 
needs? 

Ethel M. Fair, in “A Unit for Library Service,” 
published in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for 
July 1925, says that “Library Service” is not 
possible in a town of less than 4000 inhabitants, 
and she is undoubtedly right, tho I believe it is 
quite frequently approximated. And here again 
I wish to emphasize the first point that our 
worker has made, that she is completely isolated. 
Even the most obtuse school director knows 
vaguely what the school is for, but how few users 
of the average small library have any compre- 
hension of the real meaning of library service. 
Probably our worker herself does not compre- 
hend the full significance of her task, but she 
is very conscious of her shortcomings, she also 
realizes that there is an easier and better way 
to meet her problems, and she would gladly 
welcome any training helps that were not put 
beyond her reach, and were adapted to her 
needs. 

At the present time there are very few summer 
courses which will accept an applicant who 
hasn’t a high school diploma and a certain 
amount of experience. And the standards are 
still being raised. In some instances we are told 
that perhaps next year our junior assistants will 
not be eligible for the short course unless they 
have had some college work. Where does such a 
situation leave us as far as the totally untrained 
worker of the small town library is concerned? 
What are we going to say, for instance, to one 
of our best workers, who, we shall say for the 
sake of argument, has not had as much formal 
education as the law requires, but has a back- 
ground of European travel, knows more about 
birds and trees and flowers than I could ever 
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hope to know about any one of them, and what 
is more has shared that knowledge with every 
child that comes to her library? I do not know 
of many libraries that are so vital a part of the 
community as this one is, yet technically speak- 
ing that librarian would not be entitled to en- 
trance to any of the training courses now being 
offered. That there are many others of the same 
kind I am sure. Our librarian does not need 
hair-splitting instruction in cataloging, I rather 
think she would scorn a shelflist, but she has an 
orderly mind, and would be grateful for help 
in the simplification of her routine. And she 
desires a broader outiook on her work and a 
common meeting ground where she can discuss 
her problems. 

In Michigan there have been two interesting 
developments of late, which very broadly speak- 
ing might be put in the class of training agencies. 
One was a conscious, the other an unconscious 
development. The latier was developed by the 
workers themselves ‘n an effort to overcome the 
isolation of which I have spoken so often. In 
one of the counties there were two very energetic 
librarians who frequenly went to the state meet- 
ing together, but found that it was a long time 
from meeting to meeting and wished that they 
could get together oftener. Then one or both of 
them had an inspiration, and they decided to 
form a county organization. There were three 
other libraries in the county, and they were in- 
vited to join. They meet every other month and 
would like to have other libraries in the county 
so that they could mect oftener. It really is a 
great piece of co-operative work; the richer 
libraries loan their professional magazines, 
Reader’s Guide and expensive tools to the less 
fortunate ones, they exchange groups of books 
to bring variety into their book collections, and 
jointly they put on an exhibit at the county fair 
to sell the library idea to the entire county, But 
even more valuable than a piece of co-operative 
work, has been the work of this Association as 
a training agency. Here they have met on com- 
mon ground, each has contributed something to 
the solution of the other’s problems. One, an 
expert mender, has heljed those less expert with 
their hands; another has passed on her knowl- 
edge of temporary magazine binding, and still 
a third has shown them the value of pamphlets 
as reference material, and so forth. But more 
than anything else it has given them an outlook 
upon library work as a whole, not just their 
little part of it. 

To accomplish something of the same kind, 
the Extension Division of the Michigan State 
Library held a Library Institute in connection 
with the Michigan State College, this summer. 
This Institute lasted two weeks and we called it 
a Conference. It was ia the nature of a “glori- 
fied Round Table” as some one said. Our main 
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idea was to give the people who attended son) 
vision of their work, and many of the outstand. 
ing librarians of the state were drafted fo) 
service. The work was not at all instructional in 
character, everyone in the group was urged to 
express herself freely, and opportunity was 
given everyone to discuss her special problems 
with the person best fitted to help her. Practica! 
library housekeeping and “Books” were the sub 
jects stressed. Practically everyone attending the 
Conference had had more or less experience hut 
no training. One at least of those attending the 
Institute, who had a previous summer course. 
got more from the Institute, for what it gave 
her was related to her actual experience and noi 
just theory. One thing that was greatly in the 
Institute’s favor was the time element. Two 
weeks is all the vacation some of us get, and two 
weeks is about as much as the mother of four 
can take away from her family. Then, too. it 
dissipated that sense of isolation. 

We had a registration of fifty-one at our 
Institute, but that, of course, did not represent 
a continuous attendance. Many came in from 
nearby libraries, some only for a day, others 
for two or three. A library institute is hardly a 
panacea for the training problem of the libra- 
rian of the small library. It is not at all practi- 
cal for the inexperienced worker who has no 
library background, but it will stimulate a cer. 
tain number of them to take real training, and 
those who cannot do that will come back again 
for renewed enthusiasm and that sense of well- 
being which one gets from contact with a group. 
all of whom speak the same longuage. And so. 
I repeat, that which the worker in the small! 
library wants and needs is less isolation and a 
more comprehending discussion of her immedi- 
ate problems. 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky, chief of the Slavoni 
division of the New York Public Library, is au- 
thor of “Turgenev: The Man—His Art—and Hi- 
Age,” just published by the Century Company. 
Statements of fact . . . derived “chiefly from 
sources which being in Russian are inaccessible 
to Western readers” and “drawn from works 
running into the hundreds” will cause this work 
to be welcomed in American libraries. 


Publications Received 


Putnam, David Binney. David Goes to Greenland. 
With a foreword by Captain Bob Bartlett. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.: 1926. il. 167p. $1.75. 

Art for Children‘*as shown by modern European 
Picture books. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Museum. il. 

Mundey, A. H. Tin and the tin industry: the metal 
history, character and application. New York: Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 130p. illus. $1. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Conference—II 


Reports or A. L. A. Sections, Rounp TABLES, AND OTHER GROUPS 


Sections 


Agricultural Libraries Section 


RESENT trends in agricultural work were 

the topic of the meeting of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section, called to order Friday after- 
noon, October 8, by the chairman, Lucy M. 
Lewis, librarian of the Oregon Agricultural 
College. Miss Lewis in her introductory re- 
marks noted the monthly mimeographed publi- 
cation entitled Agricultural Library Notes which 
has been issued during 1926 by Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, librarian of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in response to the request of the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section at the Seattle meeting. 
Miss Lewis said that this publication had already 
been of great assistance to agricultural libra- 
ries, and she urged a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion in its preparation on the part of the agri- 
cultural libraries themselves. She then intro- 
duced Charles H. Brown, librarian of the lowa 
State College, who read a paper on “Some Ob- 
jectives for Agricultural Libraries” which will 
be printed in full in the Liprary JOURNAL. 

There followed a discussion of the methods 
and amount of time devoted to the instruction 
of students in the use of the library, participated 
in by Miss Forrest of Montana, Mr. Brown of 
lowa, Mr. Windsor of Illinois, Miss Burwash 
of Illinois, Mr. Davis of Mississippi, Mr. Lewis 
of New Hampshire, Miss Barnes of Maryland, 
Miss Doggett of South Carolina, Miss Pearson 
of North Dakota, Miss West of Texas and 
others, which developed the fact that instruction 
in the use of the library varied from one sem- 
ester hour for all freshmen to two groups of 
lectures, five in the fall and five in the spring. 
It was agreed that such instruction was an im- 
portant matter, but was a very heavy burden for 
the poorly manned agricultural library. The 
discussion developed the point that this work 
has an important bearing on aha iny students 
to make proper bibliographic entries for theses, 
and saves much time in the long run for stu- 
dents, library worker and instructors. 

Mr. Severance of Missouri brought up the 
matter of the great need for a centralized dis- 
tribution agency in institutions which issue pub- 
lications of any kind. He introduced the reso- 
lution following, which was passed without dis- 
sent: Whereas, it becomes necessary for libra- 
tians to write to several departments of some 
universities for the acquisition of their publica- 
tions such as bulletins, studies and monographs, 
intead of to a central agency, be it 


Resolved by the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association that it 
request the librarians of such universities and 
colleges to make an effort to secure the central- 
ization of the distribution of their publications 
so as to facilitate the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of such publications. 

In the absence of Grace Derby of Kansas, the 
chairman asked Mr. Lewis of New Hampshire 
to read a statement which Miss Derby had sent 
as a contribution to the discussion of Mr. 
Brown’s paper. It outlined the work being done 
at the Kansas Agricultural College and was en- 
titled “Agricultural College Libraries and Radio 
Broadcasting.” 

“One would logically expect the library to 
give talks on literature, book reviews and re- 
lated subjects,” wrote Miss Derby. “Here, the 
English department contributes these and some 
member of the library staff occasionally supple- 
ments them. At present our reference depart- 
ment is broadcasting the current events once 
each week on the rural school programs at nine 
a.m. So far as our station is able to determine 
there are about one hundred schools in Kansas 
which have receiving sets, and of course one 
never knows how many more sets may be 
tuned in. In any line of library work one never 
has any satisfactory idea of its effectiveness. In 
radio work this is especially true, for there can 
be no personal response at the time the work 
is being given. Of the letters received by our 
station ninety-nine and a fraction per cent have 
commented favorably on the work. But we must 
remember that of those who may listen in only 
a small percentage ever send any communication 
regarding it. Last spring one of the noon hours 
was given over each week to answering questions 
asking for information on different subjects that 
had been presented. In one week our physics 
department received seventy-five letters asking 
for information regarding the installation of 
radios. Also about this time a “letter week” was 
announced asking that during a certain week 
letters commenting on two of the sertes of pro- 
grams given be sent to us, with the result that 
in one mail 102 letters were received comment- 
ing on one individual program and during this 
week over 1100 letters were received regarding 
the work. Our conclusion is that with sufh- 
cient funds at hand to map out a worth-while 
program the radio in library work would prove 
to be decidedly successful.” 

James G. idesem, librarian of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, de- 
scribed the library of that institution. The 
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International Instituie of Agriculture is sup- 
ported by seventy-one different countries for the 
collection and distrijution of information con- 
cerning agriculture in all its phases, scientific, 
economic, sociological and other aspects. The 
Institute does not de any original work of its 
own except the collection of statistics and the 
publishing of a few studies on particular prob- 
lems, such as efforts to control grasshoppers or 
the study of quarantine and plant diseases, All 
publications are in several languages. In the 
seventeen years’ deveiopment of the Institute, a 
large library has grown up. Efforts have been 
made to have a well-rounded and complete col- 
lection, so that it has 3,500 periodicals regu- 
larly and on the book shelves something like 
6,000 serials. At present the library has be- 
tween ninety and one hundred thousand volumes 
and in time hopes to have 160 or 180 thousand 
volumes. After Mr. Hodgson’s appointment a 
donation for the reorganization of the library 
was obtained, By this means funds were ob- 
tained for the training of students. “We tried 
to leave the classed catalog alone as much as 
possible. The collections are enormous and 
possess the greatest possibilities. We are trying 
to put our library on the same basis as the 
American agricultural libraries. This library 
should be a co-operative center for European 
libraries. We are trying to introduce in the 
agricultural library field the co-operative effort 
that is so characteristic in’ American libraries 
and to eradicate national boundary lines. The 
collections date back to 1909, and we can be a 
clearing house for the American libraries when 
they wish something foreign for their American 
collections.” 

A report of progress on the compilation of 
the indexes to the official sources of state agri- 
cultural statistics was presented by Margaret T. 
Olcott of the Library of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Fifteen months have passed 
since the Agricultural Libraries Section decided 
at its last meeting to further in every way pos- 
sible the indexing of the state official agricul- 
tural statistics of the various states. During 
that period the actual accomplishment has been 
as follows: 

Alabama. The index for Alabama has been 
made, mimeographed and 500 copies distributed. 
This first edition is alraost exhausted and a new 
run has been asked for. 

Oklahoma. The Oklahoma index is practi- 
cally ready for editing and typing. Oklahoma 
was the first state to send someone to Washing- 
ton from its state agricultural library to com- 
pile the index to its agricultural statistics. Miss 
Icelle Wright, assistant librarian of the Okla- 
homa State Agricultural College, worked in the 
Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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from the first of July until the middle of Sep- 
tember—ten weeks and two days of intensivy 
work—and finished the indexing with the excep. 
tion of a few items which she may secure from 
the files of the State Department of Agriculture, 
It is not known how long it will be before this 
index will be available. It will be printed by 
the Oklahoma Agricultural College. Margare: 
Walters, reference librarian of the same insti- 
tution, joined Miss Wright for two weeks and 
compiled an annotated list of the unofficial 
sources of agricultural statistics in the state, 
This list will accompany the index. 

California. “Indexing California’s agricul. 
tural statistics is a colossal task.” Louise 0. 
Bercaw of the Library of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has been working intermit- 
tently for almost a year, indexing the official 
statistics. The amount of material thus com- 
piled is already greater in volume than Alabama 
and Oklahoma combined, and Miss Bercaw 
thinks it is not yet half finished. It is improb- 
able that the index can be finished by the end 
of this year. California is one of the states 
whose unofficial statistics are extensive and im- 
portant. They are being indexed by Mrs. M. J. 
Abbott, agricultural reference librarian of the 
University of California, and her assistants. A 
letter from Mrs, Abbott dated September 23, 
1926 says: “Concerning our work on the ‘Un- 
official Sources of California Agricultural Sta- 
tistics’ I can report that we have about finished 
the first draft of our compilation.” 

Idaho. A preliminary list of the sources of 
the agricultural statistics of Idaho has been com- 
piled in the library of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. It was compiled as an exhibit 
of the type of list which it might be possible for 
each agricultural college library to make as a 
preliminary to the detailed index. 

Maryland. A survey of Maryland prices of 
agricultural and other products was planned by 
one of the Divisions of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the library was asked to 
supply a list of the sources where such prices 
would be found. In compiling this list a start 
has been made towards a preliminary list similar 
to the one for Idaho. 

Miss Barnett read the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial 
Fund. Miss Barnett called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Max Meisel was in the audience. Mr. 
Meisel won the first award of the Oberly prize 
for volume 1 of his Bibliography of American 
Natural History. He made a few remarks on 
the progress of this bibliography, volume 2 of 
which is soon to be printed. 


Claribel Barnett was elected chairman and 
Willard P. Lewis secretary of the Section. 


Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 
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Catalog Section 
pee Dewey Decimal classification numbers 


as well as Library of Congress numbers 
should appear on the printed cards of the Li- 
brary of Congress was the substance of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Catalog Section at its busi- 
ness meeting, Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 5. The 
resolution, presented by Theresa Hitchler of 
Brooklyn, embodied the recommendations of the 
section chairman, Mary E. Hyde of Simmons 
College, who stated that it had been her desire 
that the Catalog Section should accomplish some- 
thing notable and lasting to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the A. L. A. 
She said that the issuing of printed cards by 
the Library of Congress for the past twenty-five 
years has been the biggest forward step yet 
taken in the line of cataloging service, and that 
the inclusion of the L. C. classification symbols 
on the printed cards has been of great benefit 
to libraries using that classification, but because 
the majority of libraries are classified by the 
Dewey Decimal classification, there has been a 
wide-spread desire for many years that the D. C. 
numbers, as well as the L. C., should appear 
on the printed cards. It has been fully realized, 
however, that the Library of Congress can not 
be expected to furnish D. C. numbers which 
are wholly valueless in its own work. Another 
matter of great importance is to have more ana- 
. lyticals made for composite works than it is 
possible for the Library of Congress to under- 
take. These two plans have been much dis- 
cussed, but the question of financing such work 
has seemed in the past to be an insuperable 
difficulty. The best plan would, obviously, be 
to have the work done by a permanent body 
of workers at the Library of Congress. Has 
the time not come when it is possible to bring 
these two desires to realization? The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has promised the 
A. L. A. a very considerable sum for pushing 
library development. Has not the generosity of 
the Carnegie Corporation to the A. L. A, made 
this the right year for the Catalog Section to 
petition the A. L. A. to finance a corps of 
workers at the Library of Congress sufficient to 
do this work? With this plan in mind the 
chairman sought the advice of various catalog- 
ers, including the Committee on Cataloging, and 
corresponded with Dr. Putnam and Mr. Milam, 
in order that the matter might be presented to 
the section in as concrete a form as possible. 
At this point Miss Hyde read selections from 
her correspondence with Dr, Putnam and Mr. 
Milam, and stated that several catalogers had 
felt that the work should be carried on under 
the direction of the Committee on Cataloging, 
and further that the suggestion had been made 
that the matter of analyticals should be consid- 
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ered with a view to include more than card 
analyticals, if need be. 

Miss Hitchler then presented the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, the catalogers of the country have long 
desired to have Decimal classification numbers printed 
on Library of Congress cards, and also to have more 
analyses of composite works made than it is possible 
for the Library of Congress to undertake, be it 

Resolved, That the Catalog Section ask the Council 
to request the Executive Board of the A.L.A. to con- 
sider financing such work, and if possible, making 
arrangements with the Library of Congress whereby 
the work may be carried on at that Library by a corps 
of experts working under direction of the Committee 
on Cataloging—it being definitely understood that the 
Library of Congress shall be put to no expense whate 
soever in connection with the work, that it shall have 
no responsibility for the work done, but that it shall 
have such general supervision of the corps of workers 
as will insure against their special work’s interfering 
with the ordinary work of the Library of Congress. 

Ernest C. Richardson of the Library of Con- 
gress then presented a resolution calling atten- 
tion to the merits of the work on classification 
by Henry E. Bliss, “The Organization of 
Knowledge and the Classification of Books,” 
and asking that the Editorial Committee of the 
A. L. A. be requested to aid diligently in secur- 
ing a publisher for it. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Complying with President Belden’s request 
that the sections limit the number of their ses- 
sions this year in order that there might be 
more time for general sessions, the Catalog Sec- 
tion allowed only one afternoon for its meeting. 
As the constitution of the Section provides that 
“at each annual meeting of the Section two 
sessions shall be held” the afternoon was divided 
into two parts or sessions, to conform to the 
constitution. After adjournment of the first ses- 
sion the second followed immediately. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, Linn 
Blanchard of Princeton University, stated that 
during the year 1925-1926, 254 individuals and 
seven regional groups had paid their dues in 
the Section. Cash on hand, July 30, 1925: 
$59.95. Cash on hand, Oct. 2, 1926: $198.62. 

The report of the Directory Committee, Eliza 
Lamb, chairman, was read, in her absence, by 
Gertrude Forstall. 546 catalogers are now reg- 
istered and a supplementary address list of 140 
names was published in the Liprary JourNAL 
of March Ist, 1926. The question was asked if 
catalogers wish an address book or a directory. 
The report was accepted as read, but no action 
was taken to guide the Committee in its future 
policy. 

The report of the Song Index Committee, 
Franklin F. Hopper, chairman, was read in his 
absence by the secretary. Mr. Hopper stated 


that the Song Index went to press in the summer 
and that he had written an introduction for it, 
and further that a copy giving the preliminary 
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matter and a few specimen pages of the text 
would be on exhibit during the conference. 

The report of the Committee on Formation of 

Regional Groups of Catalogers, Mrs. Jennie T. 
Jennings, chairman. showed excellent progress 
during the year in fostering new groups. Since 
the last meeting of the Section the following 
have been organized: Capitol District (New 
York), Michigan, Pacific Northwest, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Southeastern, making a total 
at present of sixteen regional groups. Mrs. Jen- 
nings had prepared a map showing the location 
of each group, and this was exhibited in the 
Catalog Section bocth during the conference. 
* Margaret Mann of tthe University of Mich- 
igan Library School read a letter, in translation, 
addressed to the Secretary: of the A. L. A. by 
M. Pierre Roland-Marcel, general administrator 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, calling attention 
to the new photographic reproduction of its cata- 
log that is under way. 

Mary Burnham of the H. W. Wilson Co.. 
editor of the “United States Catalog,” stated 
that at present the headings under U, 5S. are 
given in the inverted form in the Catalog, but 
that requests have come in to have them given 
in the straight form. as the Library of Congress 
does. She asked for the judgment of the Sec- 
tion. Opinion seemed to be about evenly di- 
vided. The question was laid on the table. 

Officers were elecied as follows: Chairman: 
Wilmer L. Hall, assistant librarian in charge of 
cataloging, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Va.; secretary-treasurer: Winifred G. Barn- 
stead, chief of Catalog Division, Toronto (Ont. ) 
Public Library. 

The second session was given over principally 
to the formal program. 

The first paper on the program was “Classifi- 
cation, 1876-1926,” by Ernest C. Richardson, 
consultant in bibliography, Library of Con- 
gress, and this was followed by one on “Cata- 
loging, 1876-1926,” by Charles Martel, chief 
of Catalog Division. Library of Congress. Dr. 
Richardson’s paper will be given in a later issue. 

Margaret Mann gave an informal talk on “The 
Future of Cataloging.” She said in substance: 
We are no longer skeptical about the future of 
cataloging. The sixteen regional groups of cata- 
logers that have been organized within the last 
few years show that we are going in the right 
direction. The standards realized in the Tel- 
ford report, as finally submitted, show that we 
have won out and we have won out because we 
are organized. What are some of the present 
and future needs in cataloging? It seems to 
me that we need to work out more principles, 
for so few principles of cataloging have been 
worked out. We are deficient in the whys and 
wherefores. Most, but not all, of the technique 
on the author side has been worked out, thanks 
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to the A. L. A. code of catalog rules, and \:- 
have Mr. Merrill’s “Manual for Classifiers,” 
which the Committee on Classification hopes to 
have reprinted, but there is nothing on the sub). 
ject side. Is not one of the needs of the future 
a code that will give us some basic rules for 
the assigning of subjects? We have the Library 
of Congress List of Subject Headings, and other 
lists, but any list of subject headings is merely 
a list of words unless you know the thought 
back of it. Invaluable as the Library of Con- 
gress cards are, there is a certain danger in thei: 
use. Because the subject headings and classifica- 
tion numbers are given on the cards, assistants 
are likely to use them as they exist without 
adapting them to the needs of the local catalog. 
Dr. Richardson and Mr. Martel have both e1- 
phasized the necessity of simplification because 
of the mass of material that is coming from the 
press all the time. The small library has very 
few problems that can not be settled, but the 
problems of the large libraries are complicated 
because of this mass of material. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the card catalog of the 
future may be greatly reduced in bulk by print- 
ing sections of it in book form and removing 
the corresponding cards from the catalog. Up 
to the present we have devoted our attention to 
the cataloging problems of the university and 
public libraries. Now we must work out the 
problems of the special libraries. We hear on 
every side that we need more catalogers. [Do 
we need more catalogers or do we need to move 
the checkers already on the board? Could not 
one of the missions of the Regional Groups be 
that of bringing to the fore catalogers who have 
hitherto been kept in the background? 

During the meeting Dorothy Hawkins had 
prepared a resolution expressing to Melvil 
Dewey the Section’s appreciation of the value of 
his contribution to librarianship in the founding 
of the principle of relative classification. The 
resolution was adopted. A vote of thanks was 
extended to Miss Hyde, chairman, for her orig- 
ination of the plan to assign D. C. numbers to 
L. C. cards. The meeting then adjourned. 

Two Catalog Section exhibits were available 
during the conference. The first, an extensive 
one of a general nature, prepared under the di- 
rection of the Chairman, formed part of the 
A.L.A. exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, the second, much smaller and 
prepared by the secretary, was displayed at At- 
lantic City. 

A joint meeting of the Catalog Section and 
the Committee on Work with the Foreign Born 
was held on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 7, the pur- 
pose of the meeting being to formulate some 
scheme of co-operation between libraries in the 
cataloging of foreign books. 

Linn R. Biancnarp, Secretary. 
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Children’s Librarians Section 


libraries in European countries 
formed the general topic for discussion at 
the meeting of the Children’s Librarians’ Sec- 
tion held Monday afternoon, Oct. 4, with the 
chairman, Nina C. Brotherton, presiding. 
Library work in England, France, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries was represented. 

The opening paper, prepared by Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, chief librarian, Public Libraries, 
Croyden, England. and read by Miss A. S. Cook 
of the Kent County Library, England, gave an in- 
teresting account of the growth of the children’s 
library and its struggle against the tradition that 
libraries should operate at no cost. The paper 
is printed in full elsewhere in this number. 

In a paper on library work with children in 
Norway, Hanna Wiig of Bergen stressed the tem- 
porary setback due to economic pressure since 
the war. This paper was presented and discussed 
by Eirie Andrews of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, who has had experience in Stockholm. 

The work in France was admirably presented 
by Firmin Roz in a paper read by Mary Foster 
of Birmingham, Ala., and by M. Eugéne Morel 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, who was present. 

The paper sent by M. Roz pointed out that it 
is to American influence that we owe the first de- 
velopment of children’s libraries in France.When 


the American Committee for Devastated France 


organized its admirable village libraries at Blé- 
rancourt, Anizy-le-Chateau, Coucy-le-Chateau, Vic 
sur Aisne, and its large library at Soissons, a 
children’s section was provided in each of these 
libraries. Their success was complete, and to- 
day the work is continued thru the activity of the 
French Committee on Modern Libraries which 
was organized specifically to carry on and de- 
velop the libraries founded by the American 
Committee. 

Elsewhere, November 12th, 1924, the first 
library for children was installed at number 3 
Rue Boutebrie, in a large room forming part of 
the school buildings of St. Séverin. This library 
is named “L’Heure Joyeuse” (Happy Hour). It 
was established thru the initiative of the Book 
Committee on Children’s Libraries formed No- 
vember 12, 1918, the day after the armistice, to 
aid in the educational reconstruction of the 
countries of the allies. Hardly was the Book 
Committee organized when, at the Child Welfare 
Conference held at Washington on May 3rd. 
1919, it was appealed to by the representatives of 
the Child Welfare Commission of Belgium. The 
committee sent a commission to Brussels and its 
president, Mrs. John Lewis Griffiths, at once oc- 
cupied herself with the realization of the project, 
in conjunction with a Brussels municipal com- 
mission. The children’s library was inaugurated 


September 24th. 1920. Mrs. Griffiths then turned 
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her attention to the realization of a similar pro- 
ject at Paris, and this has been crowned with 
full success, 

In the meantime, a library with a children’s 
section had been created at Paris in the Belle- 
ville quarter, Rue Fessard, by the American 
Committee for Devastated France, working in 
accord with the municipality. The people in the 
neighborhood showed from the beginning enthu- 
siastic interest in this library and particularly in 
the section for children. . 

At “L’Heure Joyeuse” of Rue Boutebrie, the 
success was so great from the beginning that 
from the twelth of November (the date of the 
inauguration) to the end of the month 419 chil- 
dren were registered (277 boys and 142 girls). 

In all these libraries story hours, according to 
American methods, have been instituted with the 
greatest success. 

The Paris Library School, organized at 10 rue 
de ’Elysée under the auspices of the American 
Library Association, has specified in its program 
that among the different types of work for which 
it aims to prepare librarians are libraries for 
children or sections for children in general libra- 
ries. 

The impulse was given. A competition was 
held in 1925 for the best example of juvenile 
literature, in order to encourage authors and 
publishers in this field. A prize of 5000 francs 
had been placed at the disposition of the French 
Committee on Modern Libraries by the treasurer, 
Mrs. Murray Dike, to be awarded to the author 
of the best book for children. The prize was 
awarded by the jury selected for the purpose to 
M. Jacques des Gachons, who had _ presented 
a collection of animal stories entitled “On Paws” 
(“Sur Pattes”). 

The French Committee on Modern Libraries as 
well as the Library School have found the warm- 
est supporters in the National Office of Universi- 
ties and in the most eminent officials of the large 
French libraries, in particular M. Roland-Mar- 
cel, general administrator of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The municipality of Paris and the 
Prefecture of the Seine have taken the most ac- 
tive interest in the progress of the work so hap- 
pily inaugurated by the initiative of our Ameri- 
can friends. 

Mrs. John L. Griffiths, chairman of the Book 
Committee on Children’s Libraries, brought 
greeting from the libraries in France and Bel- 
gium which were organized under her super- 
vision. 

Wilbur Macey Stone, who is not a librarian 
but collects early children’s books as a hobby, 
talked to us about “Literature in Pinafores and 
Pantalettes,” and supplemented his charming 
paper with a few examples of his valuable col- 
lection. 
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The culmination of the meeting was the 
awarding of the John Newbery Medal, for the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children, published during the 
year 1925. This award went to Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman, a young Virginian, for his book of 
Chinese stories, “Shen of the Sea.” (See the 
Liprary JOURNAL for Oct, 15.) 

The following officers for 1926-1927 were 
elected: Chairman, Louise P. Latimer, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; vice-chairman, Carrie E. Scott, In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Public Library; secretary, 
Ruth Anne Overman, St. Louis (Mo.) Public 
Library; treasurer, Helen F. Ingersoll, Denver 
(Colo.) Public Library. 

ANNE OverMAN, Secretary. 


College and Reference Section 
loans were discussed by the 

College and Reference .Section. The interest 
in the subject was so great and the program so 
full that two sessions were held, the first on 
scheduled date (Monday, Oct. 4) and the second 
on Friday (Oct. 8). An international character 
was given to the meeting by the appearance on 
the program of two foreign delegates, Walter 
Powell, chief librarian of the Public Libraries 
of Birmingham, England, and Dr. A. G. Drach- 
mann, assistant librarian of the Library of Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

Malcolm O. Young of the Princeton University 
Library introduced the subject by giving a his- 
torical review of various discussions of such 
loans, going back curiously enough to the first 
number of the Lisrary JouRNAL and to the first 
conference in 1876 when Samuel Swett Green 
proposed that libraries lend books to each other. 
With the development of the system came agi- 
tation for specialization in certain fields by par- 
ticular libraries so that unnecessary and expen- 
sive duplication might be avoided. It was even 
advocated that there should be a central office 
for routing requests for loans, such office to be 
equipped with a Union Catalog of the holdings 
of the great libraries of the country, but this 
was found unnecessary because of the develop- 
ment of the bibliographic facilities and func- 
tions of the Library of Congress. As loans 
between libraries increased and were soon rec- 
ognized as a standard form of service rendered 
by research libraries to their clientéle a standard 
practice was soon adopted. This naturally fol- 
lowed a statement made in 1912 by Herbert 
Putnam and William Coolidge Lane which set 
forth the rules for loans made to other libraries 
by the Library of Congress and the Harvard 
College Library respectively. By reason of 
their different organization and functions these 
libraries vary somewhat in their general prac- 
tice, but essentially they are in agreement. 
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Mr. Young pleaded for a more liberal policy 
by our chief lending libraries both in regard to 
those who may request loans and as to books 
which are at present not subject to use without 
the library to which they belong. He stated that 
he saw no reason why graduate students should 
not be privileged to use the service, as such 
students should have before them the best ma- 
terial on their subject, while time, as well as 
money, often prevented their going to Washing- 
ton, Cambridge or New York to use the resources 
of the great libraries located there. Nor did he 
see why rare books could not be loaned because 
the local demand for the use of the rarer items 
is always small. Periodicals and society pro- 
ceedings are not lent by some libraries, and that 
constituted another handicap that should soon 
be removed before the greatest use could be 
made of the country’s book resources. The one 
thing in recent years that has helped consider- 
ably is the photostat as it reproduces with abso- 
lute accuracy the material desired. However. 
where an entire volume must be consulted rather 
than a particular reference in tthe volume, photo- 
static reproduction is almost out of the question 
because of the great cost involved. 

Great interest was shown in the paper by 
F. W. Ashley of the Library of Congress, since 
the national library has by far the greatest obli- 
gations of this sort and gets many more than 
are sent to any other American library. No 
library has advertised its resources more com- 
pletely, as consultation of a depository set of 
L. C. cards enables one to learn instantly 
whether or no it contains the title wanted. For 
this very reason requests naturally gravitate to 
it which should normally go to a library close 
at hand which might be expected to contain the 
book. But the research worker is in urgent 
need of the volume and location of the title 
elsewhere would consume much of his valuable 
time, so the Library of Congress gets the re- 
quest. Therefore, the greater need that our great 
national library adopt a policy that will enable 
it to answer the demands of Congress and the 
governmental bureaus at Washington, its natural 
constituency, and at the same time enable them 
best to meet the needs of research workers 
wherever they may be. 

It is their regulation forbidding loan of books 
for the use of graduate students which really 
constitutes a basis for argument among uni- 
versity and reference librarians and one which 
Mr. Ashley termed “the question before the 
house.” At the 1925 mid-winter meeting in Chi- 
cago one of the chief questions considered was 
“Can the Library of Congress be persuaded to 
approve inter-library loans for graduate stu- 
dents?” 

In stating reasons for their inability to liber- 
alize their practice he said: “In these three par- 
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ticulars (the volume of the appeals, the public 
knowledge of what the Library of Congress pos- 
sesses, the national feeling of proprietorship) 
we are conditioned in the settlement of our loan 
problems as no other institution is conditioned.” 

He advocated the establishment in Washing- 
ton of a Central Office with a force of competent 


research assistants to aid libraries in locating the. 


books they need to borrow for their clientéle 
and to serve as general inter-library loan head- 
quarters. In no other way can conditions be 
rectified or improved. He closed his paper by 
saying: “In some matters and on some occa- 
sions a keeper of priceless things must be 
adamant, We are so much the trustees for the 
scholars of tomorrow that we must not let the 
scholars of today wear out the work of the dead 
scholars of the past.” 

Asa Don Dickinson of the University of Penn- 
sylvania set down certain principles which con- 
stitute a sort of golden rule. These are briefly: 
(1) No library should become a burden to any 
one lender; (2) certain libraries have claims 
and responsibilities which should govern their 
transactions with other libraries; (3) broadcast- 
ing one’s inquiries is usually unwarrantable; 
(4) the lender should be able to take it for 
granted that requests are not made on frivolous 
grounds; (5) bound periodicals might well be 
loaned considering the small percentage of loss 
prevailing in the system; (6) use of the photo- 
stat when it best serves the purpose or in case of 
libraries not able to lend by reason of legal 
restrictions; (7) absolute reciprocity is not pos- 
sible, so too much attention should not be paid 
to it; (8) as to time limits, the borrower should 
state for how long a period the loan is desired 
and the lender to assent to this as often and 
as far as he can. 

The inter-library loan activities of other types 
of libraries were set forth in several papers. 
The large public library was represented by Gil- 
bert O. Ward of Cleveland; the non-lending 
public reference library by Harry M. Lyden- 
berg of New York; the state library by J. I. 
Wvyer of the New York State Library: and the 
small public libraries by Sarah Askew of the 
New Jersey Free Public Library Commission. 
In each case the speaker described the practice 
of the particular library which he or she repre- 
sented. 

The two foreign representatives spoke of sys- 
tems prevailing in the European countries. 
Walter Powell of Birmingham reviewed the de- 
velopment of the custom of lending books by 
one library to another. There has been no set 
code nor is the number of volumes so lent and 
borrowed large, but, nevertheless, this has been 
done for some years as a form of courtesy 
from one library to another. It has grown up 
in a natural way, but Mr. Powell predicted that 
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by reason of this very meeting which was at- 
tended by so many of his eolleagues from Great 
Britain it would not be long before a standard 
code of practice would be worked out. In most 
part, British librarians have granted loans with- 
out any special legislation or rules bearing on 
the point, except that in some particular libra- 
ries the library board may have taken action 
providing for such service. The work of the 
Central Library for Students which loans books 
to students, to groups of students, or to libra- 
ries, and circulates 45,000 volumes per year, 
was mentioned. The whole question of inter- 
library loans in Great Britain is now being con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public Libraries 
of the Board of Education, whose report. is 
eagerly awaited. 

Dr. Drachmann spoke of the Danish system 
of inter-library loans which is well organized 
and has been in successful operation for some 
time. Centered at the State Library at Aarhus 
with its 25 central libraries and with the co- 
operation of the Royal Library and University 
Library in Copenhagen, the system has become 
so generally used that over 12,000 volumes were 
loaned in this way during the year 1925, In 
order to locate a book one simply sends to the 
Central Library, and if the book is not at the 
Central Library the request is sent on to the 
State Library. If it is not located there, inquiry 
is sent direct to the State Library Commission 
which attempts by telephone to locate the title 
among the libraries of the capital. If located, 
information is given and the borrowing library 
sends direct to the library possessing the book. 
If the book is not in Denmark and need is sufh- 
ciently urgent a request to borrow the book 
from abroad is transmitted to the Royal Library 
or University Library. Such loans have been 
negotiated with most European countries, altho 
the Scandinavian countries and Germany are 
the nations from which books are usually bor- 
rowed. In the case of France, loans when made 
are negotiated thru diplomatic channels and 
therefore take a long time. In the case of Ger- 
many, one simply writes to the library for the 
book, and this is true with many other coun- 
tries in Europe. Dr. Drachmann thinks inter- 
national loans of growing importance and of 
great value to future scholarship for “When a 
book is found abroad only . . . it is usually better 
to send the book to the man at a minimum cost 
than to demand that the man must travel for 
days in order to read perhaps, a few pages of a 
book.” In those few words Dr. Drachmann 
voiced the keynote of our meeting. 

Officers elected for the year 1926-27 were: 
Chairman, Nicholas Van Patten, Queens Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont.; secretary-treasurer, 
James A. McMillen, Washington University, St. 
Louis; and Donald B. Gilchrist, University of 
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Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., as the other mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 
James A. McMILLEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Lending Section 


 eneconerwt by a characteristic message from 
Christopher Morley and ending with an enter- 
taining talk by John Farrar, editor of the Book- 
man, the meeting of the Lending Section had a 
literary flavor of its own. It met on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 7, with Margery Doud, of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library, presiding. 

The first paper on the program was “The 
Spirit of °76” by Forrest B. Spaulding, consult- 
ing librarian of Gaylord Brothers, who has had 
active library experience in Newark, New York 
City, Des Moines and Lima, Peru. Pointing out 
the fact that details of administration, once de- 
manding too much consideration, are now of 
lessening importance, Mr..Spaulding concluded 
that the spirit which animated the library pio- 
neers of 1876 will continue to manifest itself, 
to the end that the younger generation, looking 
upon the library problem from the standpoint 
of the user as well as of the administrator, may 
most ably build upon the foundation of the past. 

“T think with affection of your melodramatic 
scene,” wrote Mr. Morley,—‘the troops of high- 
minded librovores met to discuss their gorgeous 
and impossible problem of keeping pace with 
the world’s output of books, their dangerous 


task of putting dynamite into circulation. Per- - 


haps Mrs. Malaprop was right: you remember 
what she said in the first act of ‘The Rivals’: 
‘A circulating library in a town is an evergreen 
tree of diabolical knowledge.’ 

“Ah, there is a seamy side to every silver lin- 
ing. Think how many tortoises have perished 
to provide the American book public with spec- 
tacle rims. Think how many authors must stay 
at home and try to put their dreams in parallel 
lines so that the libraries can keep up their card 
indexes. And I have truly tried to express my 
admiration for librarians, fo rin a story that 
will appear presently in Harper’s Magazine I 
have given my heroine the charming name of 
NYLA. That, you see, is a monogram for New 
York Library Association. 

“So good luck and generous appropriations 
and plenty of readers with clean hands. In the 
heaven where good librarians go there will be 
more calls for John Donne and William Blake 
than for Warner Fabian. But there will never 
be any such heaven, so be happy while you can.” 

A delicate and artistic achievement was the 
paper on “International Understanding Through 
Poetry” by Alice R. Eaton, librarian of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Public Library. Quoting se- 
lections of great beauty Miss Eaton compared 
the poetry of nations to show that “human 
emotions are the same the world over and have 
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been, of all time.” In further developing her 
theme, she said: “The real cause of war is the 
clash of men’s ideals and desires. The animosity 
between races is born of misunderstanding. |{ 
the leaders of thought in all nations can esta})- 
lish a basis of mutual sympathy in the sharing 
of universal emotions, and the realization of the 
essential qualities of men, we will have 4 
stronger foundation for international under: 
standing than in any signal covenant or treaty.’ 

One of the most thoroly entertaining and ap. 
preciated talks of the conference was that on 
“The Life of a Book” by John Farrar, editor 
of the Bookman and editorial director of the 
George H. Doran Company. It is impossible 
to reproduce the enjoyable quality of Mr. Far- 
rar’s discourse, in which he described the many 
steps involved in the writing and publishing of 
a single book, and the consequent obligation 
upon librarians to prolong the lives of books 
of enduring worth, in a day devoted largely to 
“current” literature. 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Mary Black, librarian of Fort William. 
Ontario; vice-chairman, Grace B. Finney, chief. 
Circulation Department, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia; secretary, Louise Lamb. 
first assistant, Circulation Department, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Public Library. 

Marcery Doup, Chairman. 


School Libraries Section 
WO sessions of the School Libraries Section 
were all too short for the discussions and 
papers which were given. 

The first session, held on Thursday morning. 
was entirely taken up by the presentation of the 
work of supervision of school libraries in such 
states as have definite provision for such super- 
vision. Presenting the work of the states in 
alphabetical order were: Indiana, Miss Della 
Northey; Michigan, Miss Lois Shortess; Minne- 
sota, Miss Harriet Wood; New York, Miss Nell 
Unger; Ohio, Miss Estelle Slaven; Pennsylvania. 
Miss Adeline Zachert; Tennessee, Mr. Charles 
Stone; Wisconsin, Mr. M. H. Jackson. 

At the end of this most helpful series of dis- 
cussions, Miss Jones of Massachusetts outlined 
some of the efforts which were being made in 
her state toward supervision of school libraries. 
This entire series of papers will be published, 
it is hoped, at a later date for the mutual help 
of state departments carrying on the work at 
the present time and for the enlightenment and 
assistance of states which in the future seek to 
develop the work. 

A group numbering about 250 comprised the 
Friday afternoon audience attending the second 
session. The theme of this session was that of 
“Problems of the Modern School Library.” The 
platoon school library as seen in Detroit, where 
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the platoon school is an important element in 
that remarkable public school system, was graph- 
ically described by Marion Lovis, supervisor of 
school libraries in Detroit. Followed a delight- 
ful presentation of the Junior High School Li- 
brary and its objectives by Evelyn Smith of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Lucy Wilson, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, gave 
with clear analysis and fine enthusiasm an inter- 
pretation of the Dalton plan in connection with 
school library work, showing the growth of 
reading and the use of books which has fol- 
lowed the Dalton system of teaching and study 
in her school, Following this talk came a study 
of the present condition of the need for more 
assistance in the average school library and 
suggestions for the number of an adequate 
trained staff in a large and efficient city school 
library, by Agnes Cowing, of New York. Miss 
Jerusha Meigs, also of New York, presented the 
possibilities of student assistants in inadequately 
manned libraries, discussed the varieties of work 
which might be done by such assistants and sug- 
gested organization for their work. Both of 
these were helpful in the light of present condi- 
tions and constructive in the light of future 
needs. 

Ruth Theobald’s paper summarized an investi- 
gation by the school librarians of Cleveland, for 
possible aid in the lessening of the mortality of 
books in the school libraries of almost any vi- 
cinity. The widespread annual loss of, books 
has made this subject of universal interest to 
school librarians of the country and the paper 
—which did not attempt to solve the problem— 
was full of useful suggestions. 

In the business session which followed, com- 
mittee reports were presented by Miss Eleanor 
Witmer, Denver, Colo.; Miss Kathleen Howard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Edith Cook, who read the 
report of the program committee in the absence 
of Miss Lucile Fargo, chairman of that com- 
mittee, and Miss Adeline Zachert from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Annie S. Cutter of Cleveland was elected 
as the new director who will in turn serve as 
chairman of the section and Miss Sylvia Oakley 
was re-elected as secretary-treasurer. This elec- 
tion closed another session of a program which 
was stimulating and helpful in every number 
presented. 

Mivprep H. Pope, Chairman. 


Training Class Section 

TH Training Class Section under the chair- 

manship of Marie Amna Newberry, with 
Flora B. Roberts acting as secretary in the 
absence of Louise Singley, met on Friday, Octo- 
ber 8, with an attendance of over eighty, many 
of whom took part in the discussion of the pa- 
pers presented. Miss Scott’s paper on the place 
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of library work with children in the training 
class course, which is printed in full in this num- 
ber of the Liprary JOURNAL, was discussed by 
Nina Brotherton of the Carnegie Library School 
of Pittsburgh, and Ethel Wright of the Toledo 
Public Library. Story telling, practice work, il- 
lustrators of children’s books were some of the 
topics brought out in the discussion. Miss 
Roberts’ “Plan for a Regional Apprentice Class,” 
which will appear in full later, was discussed 
by Anna MacDonald of the State Library, 
Harrisburg, and Emma Baldwin of Denville, N. 
J. The question of training for the librarian of 
the small library both thru the regional appren- 
tice class and the summer schools and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each were brought 
out from the theoretical side. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the plan proposed by Miss Roberts 
may be tried out somewhere. 

The Constitution which had been voted upon 
by mail was presented and adopted, and the 
meeting adjourned after the election of Carrie 
Scott of the Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind., 
as chairman, and Faith Allen, assistant to the 
supervisor of staff instruction of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, as secretary-treasurer. 

AMNA Newserry, Chairman. 


Reports from the Trustees and Professional 
Training sections have not been received in time 
for inclusion in this number. They will be 
printed later, 


Round Table Discussions 


County Libraries 
—_ of county library work in Great 

Britain opened and closed the meeting of 
the County Libraries Round Table held Friday 
afternoon, October 9th, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Adelene J. Pratt of the Burlington County Free 
Library, New Jersey, presided. Over 250 per- 
sons were in attendance, 

A petition to the Council of the A, L. A. 
asking for recognition as a County Libraries 
Section, was presented for signatures. It was 
signed by thirty county librarians and active 
county library workers. 

Miss A. S. Cooke of the Kent County Library, 
England, said that county libraries in England 
were started as a result of grants from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust. The first was 
started in 1916 and, in the ten years since then, 
county libraries have been established in all 
except five counties in England, Scotland and 
Wales. In Ireland eleven counties have libra- 
ries. The first county library law came into 
existence in 1919. This law gave county coun- 
cils power to become Library Authorities for the 
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county area, excluding any places which had, 
previous to 1919, already established their own 
libraries, and the county council had power to 
levy a rate for the maintenance of the library. 
County libraries in England are under the Edu- 
cation Authorities. England has no Library 
Commission; each county is a separate unit and 
may carry out its own policy without reference 
to anyone, except, out of courtesy, to the Car- 
negie Trustees. The Trustees, however, have no 
power over the counties, but help them consid- 
erably by the publication of an annual report 
showing what is being done all over the country. 
Thruout Britain the work of the local librarians 
is done voluntarily with the exception of the 
very large branches. Excellent work has been 
done by teachers and other volunteers and it is 
largely due to their enthusiasm that the move- 
ment has spread so rapidly and so successfully. 
There are still many large towns without libra- 
ries and to supply these from county head- 
quarters needs a far greater appropriation than 
is now available. The usual policy is to 
ask the town to make an extra contribution to 
the county library rate, The populations which 
most counties supply are greater than those in 
America. For instance Durham has a popu- 
lation of 800,000, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
900,000, and Kent 600,000. Libraries already 
in existence are reluctant to co-operate with the 
county for fear of losing their individuality. 
The proposal put forward and adopted by some, 
is that the town shall agree to pay the county 
library tax in addition to its own library tax 
and in return receive collections of books with 
advice and help, if needed, from the county 
library. The town library invariably reports a 
great increase in the issues when working in 
conjunction with the county library. 

The county libraries try, by every means pos- 
sible, to keep in touch with the educational 
activities in their area. Great stress is laid by 
all county libraries on the need of catering for 
isolated individual students. Books are sent 
directly to the student instead of to the local 
branch, in order to save time. The Central Li- 
brary for Students in London renders a great 
help in this work. The tendency in some of the 
county libraries in England is to cater more to 
the child than to the adult. This is because 
the school is generally the library centre and 
the children are such voracious readers that the 
fulfillment of their needs is apt to swamp those 
of the grown-up readers. In most counties a 
special grant is made by the Education Authori- 
ties for school libraries both in elementary and 
secondary schools. Where this grant is inade- 
quate the county library supplements it by lend- 
ing books. Books are sent out by rail, motor 
or carrier, the collection having been made up 
at headquarters either from lists sent in by the 
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local librarian or by headquarters with a view 
to the special needs of the locality. Four coun- 
ties in England and one in Scotland now run a 
library book van. The chief lesson learned in 
America is the need for greater publicity. 
County Councils in Britain need to be impressed 
with the importance of libraries, their value to 
the people and the need for greater financial 
help to assist development. The average main- 
tenance cost of county libraries is now £710) 
a year. 

Mrs. A, H. Reeve, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, outlined the 
need for library service which exists in rural 
communities and small villages. She stressed 
the fact that more books need to be written in 
words and form comprehensible to the average 
person. Knowledge needs to be popularized so 
that it can be assimilated by a nation of sixth- 
graders. She also made a plea for attractive 
children’s books sufficiently low in price to admit 
their purchase by the average parent. 

The next speaker was Judge Harold B. Wells 
of Bordentown, N. J., who gave a lively address. 
He put two questions to the county librarians: 
What are you going to do about the boys and 
girls? and Are you making the most of the tools 
at your command? 

Discussions were opened by Miss Mary 
Barmby of the Alameda County Free Library, 
California, who developed the subject of bud- 
gets. Della F. Northey followed with a paper 
on county libraries and public schools. She 
said that the only hope for schools outside of 
city limits is service from the county library. 
Ruth Underwood, of the Harris County Library. 
Texas, talked on how to improve the service 
of the local library custodian. This paper is 
to be printed in a later number. Elinor E. 
Randall, Monmouth County Library, N. J., led 
a discussion of community co-operation with the 
county library, the question of who is to pro- 
vide for the expense of running the library 
Spirited 
discussion followed each of these papers. 

Thomas Gorrie, chairman of the Library 
Committee of the United Kingdom Trust, spoke 
for a few minutes at the close of the meeting. 
He made the comment that in general, it would 
seem that in the United States, county libraries 
have reached an extraordinarily high stage of 
development in some places and none in others. 
In Britain county libraries have attained to a 
moderate development thruout. 

Mitprep G. Brown, Secretary. 


Hospital Libraries 
ROM Wilmington and Woonsocket, Washing- 
ton and Maine, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania and Walter Reed’s 
place of fame, 
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New Haven, Fort McPherson, proud Newport, 

Waukesha, 

Hamilton, Ontario, Boston and Omaha, 

From Rochester and Gary, Brooklyn and De- 
troit, 

From Cleveland and Chicago and Towson, no, 
not Beloit, 

Freeport and Peoria and Nebraska’s Varsity 
town, 

And even from Salt Lake City, the delegates 
rained down. 

Where there is such a rair of delegates, how 
many does it take to make a flood? Well, about 
seventy-five would have overflowed the banks 
allotted to this particular stream, and there were 
signs of that condition at the Round Table 
meeting of the Hospital Librarians and their 
friends on Thursday morning, October 7. 
We may, if we choose, regard ourselves as a 
three-headed monster—monster being used here 
in its purely medical sense, i.e. thing of wonder, 
unusual—the federal hospital libraries. those in 
private hospitals and those cared for by public 
libraries, and each third had its own attractive 
and able protagonist. 

Elizabeth Reed, hospital librarian of the War- 
ren library at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
spoke of the splendid book record at this justly 
famous hospital where for almost one hundred 
years the idea of book service has been followed. 
Massachusetts has a proud record in the standard 
of work set both at the General Hospital and at 
McLean, the mental hospital at Waverly. 

From Bangor came Pauline E. Tartre and 
her chief, the librarian of the Public Library 
there. Miss Tartre’s interest is particularly that 
of the child in the hospital, a subject which 
could easily consume a whole session. Here 
enters in the important point of continuation 
schools, story-telling hours, recreation times, ete. 
How is all this to be arranged? The librarian 
realizes the need and could usually supervise 
such activities, but has not the time herself for 
such protracted personal contact. When is there 
to be time for protracted thoughtful discussion 
of work with children? The hospital school 
teacher, where is she to come from? The ideal 
children’s reading room, where is it to come 
from? 

Another ideal to work for is a whole session 
devoted to discussion of case records, clinical re- 
ports on the reading done by mental cases. How 
is the librarian to record effects of reading so 
that the doctor may use the results of her obser- 
vation? How can the private nurse help in this 
close observation? The eye-minded person takes 
to this form of occupational therapy and should 
be encouraged even tho the tangible results, such 
as nauseous lampshades and equivocal waste- 
baskets, are not produced. 
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Mrs. M. P. D. Miller from the well-known 
neuro-psychiatric hospital in North Little Rock, 
a Veterans Bureau charge, brought live interest. 
humor, and great understanding to the subject of 
work with mental cases. Here are the patients 
who may profit most from the right kind of 
reading, here is the greatest need of real under- 
standing, not sentimental hand-holdings, and 
likewise here is the greatest difficulty of finding 
recruits, 

If as doctors admit and aver. selected reading 
can be used as a great curative agent ina general 
hospital, that possibility of usefulness is in- 
creased infinitely in the special hospital for those 
with a distinct mental kink. Anecdotes, amusing 
and arresting, fell from Mrs. Miller’s tongue as 
she presented the case of her kind of patient. 

Many remembered her splendid chief, Dr. 
Bledsoe, who came, in spite of broken-down 
motors and thru mud and gumbo to address 
the Round Table at the Hot Springs convention. 
There must be more of this mental work, actual 
case reports of the effects of certain books with 
the observations of the librarian, the nurse and 
the interne. Each case is a law unto itself, but 
suggestions of books that have caught and held 
the attention of the roving and partly damaged 
mind will prove of value. 

E. Kathleen Jones, the dear of hospital work. 
had been presiding up to this point, and now 
gave it over to the chairman of the committee. 
Somewhere and sometime a fitting tribute should 
he paid to such pioneers in this work as Kath- 
leen Jones and Miriam Carey, whose courage. 
humor, good judgment, and tirelessness establish 
a movement and set a standard for the rest of us 
to follow. 

A room full of men and women actively inter- 
ested in how to begin or perfect their contribu- 
tion, adequate library service, to the most mod- 
ern and effective methods of restoration in the 
hospital, can keep going a very considerable 
amount of vital discussion. This was exactly 
what happened and such pivotal points as how 
to bring about a closer co-operation between the 
hospital and the public library; how much of 
the expense of the hospital library should the 
hospital bear; who pays for lost books; is the 
percentage of books in this department more or 
less than in the other departments of the library: 
how do you manage fines; what can be done in 
the matter of supplementary training for the 
hospital librarian; how can we work out case 
reports for mental cases; and others, drew forth 
stimulating differences of opinion. More topics 
were scheduled than satisfactorily could be 
handled. Another session was asked for, so 
much interest was shown and so good an attend- 
ance were there in spite of the nine other round 
table meetings scheduled at the same hour. 
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Reading courses for the hospital librarian 
were suggested, to be based on the courses as 
worked out at Walter Reed Hospital and at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Not the least interesting part of the morning’s 
meeting was the splendid efficiency of the stenog- 
rapher whose verbatim report will be accessible 
to all who write to the Secretary of the Hospital 
Library Committee. 

PerRIE JONES, Chairman. 


Order and Book Selection 


HE Order and Book Selection Round Table 

on Monday, October 4, with Miss Lois M. Jor- 
dan of the Minneapolis Public Library, presid- 
ing, opened with “Order Department Dogma- 
tisms, 1926,” by Asa Don Dickinson of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a delightful and pro- 
vocative paper based on experience in present 
day book buying for a large library. 

“Buying Books for Public Libraries in Eu- 
rope,” by Carl L. Cannon of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was of especial interest and value to 
those libraries which buy much abroad. An 
outgrowth of the discussion of this paper was 
the stressing of the necessity for the right of 
free importation for libraries. 

Bessie Sargent Smith gave a very comprehen- 
sive account of budgeting the branch book fund 
as done in Cleveland, with some very excellent 
suggestions for procedure. There followed a 
spirited discussion of the duplicate pay collec- 
tion used by many libraries to eke out the book 
budget and of the basis which determines the 
proportion of free and pay copies. In “Bud- 
geting the Branch Juvenile Book Fund,” Eliza- 
beth Knapp of Detroit gave a proportion of 
from thirty to thirty-three and one-third per cent 
as a fair and reasonable allowance of the book 
fund to spend for children’s books in many 
libraries. Seven questions were propounded as 
a basis for apportioning the fund for various 
branches and department of a large system: 1. 
What amount is needed to keep the collection at 
par? 2. What new work is the branch planning 
todo? 3. Are there new districts being opened ? 
4, What districts are changing 5. Is the collec- 
tion sufficient for reference work as well as circ- 
ulation? 6. What is the most important thing 
to stress in each place? 7. Comparative accom- 
plishment and service with appropriation of pre- 
vious years. The discussion of the two papers 
on budgets brought out the fact that some libra- 
ries base their budget allowance to branches up- 
on the discards each year, others upon circula- 
tion statistics, ete. 

May Wood Wigginton’s paper on how the 
order department can help the branches was read 
by Agnes Hall of Denver. 

Anne Mulheron of Portland made some in- 
formal and stimulating remarks on the subject of 
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the popular reprints illustrated by scenes from 
the films. Especially inappropriate does this 
seem for the classics, where the illustrations used 
tend rather to emphasize the star than the story, 

The impractibility of India paper for encyclo. 
pedias and other reference books for public 
libraries was discussed, with a general expres. 
sion of opinion that libraries find such books 
very unsatisfactory. 

Leta Adams of Cleveland was elected as chair- 
man for the next year. 


Lois M. Jorpan, Acting Chairman. 


Religious Book Round Table 


the Religious Book Round 
Table was held in the Protestant Methodist 
Church, October 7, at 9:30 a.m. Dr. Frank G. 
Lewis, librarian of Crozer Theological Seminary. 
chairman, presided over the meeting, which was 
attended by about 50 persons. Dr. Lewis stated 
that the round table had originally been re- 
stricted to theological librarians, but that for 
the last two years effort had been made to make 
the programs of interest and help to those in 
general library work. In the absence of Elima 
A. Foster, head of Division of Philosophy and 
Religion, Cleveland (O.) Public Library, her ex- 
cellent paper on “Promoting the Use of Reli- 
gious Books in a Public Library” was read by 
the secretary. 

“Nowadays, books on religion are on the non- 
fiction list of the best sellers and the call for 
them compares favorably with that for many 
fiction titles,” Miss Foster stated in calling at- 
tention to the increased demand for religious 
books. “The yearly output of religious books 
by American publishers averages from eight per 
cent to ten per cent. of the total number of books 
published, according to the summary given in the 
Publishers’ Weekly. A few years ago a special 
effort at advertising was made during Religious 
Book Week, shortly before Easter, but now this 
advertising is spread thruout the year. The result 
of this policy was shown when Papini’s ‘Life of 
Christ’ was published. It headed the list of non- 
fiction best sellers for two years, April 1923 to 
April 1925. Both Papini’s book and Bruce Bar- 
ton’s ‘Man Nobody Knows’ were in the list of 
non-fiction best sellers for 1925, and Barton's 
book headed the list for the first five months of 
1926. Here is sufficient proof that people buy 
religious books.” Religious books are in demand 
in libraries as well as in bookstores, Miss Foster 
pointed out and cited as proof the Bookman’s 
monthly score in which Papini’s “Life of Christ” 
was listed for nearly two years and for seven- 
teen months of that time was at the head, and 
where Barton’s “Man Nobody Knows” has ap- 
peared since its publication a year ago, heading 
the list for five months, 

A special place should be provided for the 
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readers where they may find close at hand reli- 
vious books and periodicals, both current issues 
and bound volumes, reports, yearbooks, and 
similar material. Since 1913, when the Division 
System was adopted in Cleveland, yearly in- 
creases varying from three to fourteen per cent 
have been noted in the circulation figures of 
religious books. Miss Foster called attention to 
the fact that’ the field of religious reading is 
totally neglected in many public libraries, under 
plea of avoiding controversial literature, and 
that shelves are cumbered with out-of-date and 
unattractive volumes and many that are not ap- 
propriate for the general reader. 

The most effective publicity for books in this 
field consists in making contacts with religious 
groups. “Letters to clergymen, to Sunday School 
superintendents, to presidents of various church 
societies, notes prepared for church bulletins, 
these are all simple and rewarding publicity 
methods,” said Miss Foster. In Cleveland it is 
the custom to send a welcoming letter to every 
new clergyman who comes to the city, telling 
him of the library’s resources and inviting him to 
call. It was suggested that in a small city a visit 
to each clergyman might well take the place of a 
letter. The librarian might be allowed to visit 
the ministers’ club and there tell the assembled 
clergymen what resources the library possesses 
for their congregations and for the leaders of 
various sorts of religious work, and assure them 
that such scholarly and technical books for their 
own needs as were not to be found in the local 
library might be obtained thru the inter-library 
loan system. 

Within the library, posted lists and book jac- 
kets, books displayed for Lent, a selection of 
books on some specific topic on a special rack, 
may be used to good advantage. Local events 
present opportunities to feature religious books. 
In the Cleveland Public Library, “stills” from 
the “Ten Commandments” with books on Old 
Testament history shelved below, were posted. 
Similarly, “stills” from “Ben-Hur” were posted 
with books on the life of Christ and the 
contemporary life of Rome and Palestine. This 
library has also found that the heavy advertising 
given certain books can be put to a wider use 
by posting the jacket of the much sought for 
book in the middle of a.bulletin board and sur- 
rounding it by jackets of other books on the 
same theme. 

Twice a year the Open Shelf prints a specially 
large number of religious book titles, and mails 
extra copies of these issues to those likely to be 
interested. Sometimes speakers at noonday re- 
ligious meetings and at Sunday School Institutes 
and Institutes for Mission Study have announced 
that suitable Lenten reading could be obtained 
at the Public Library, and usually no objection 
has been made to the library’s posting a notice 
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descriptive of its resources at such a meeting. 
It would be advantageous for a library assistant, 
with an exhibit of fifty books, to attend one of 
these meetings. 

Following the paper, various additional sug- 
gestions of ways to reach the laymen were 
offered. Published catalogs of books in the 
local library sent to churches and Sunday school 
conferences had been found useful. Lists dis- 
played at library and mailed to potential readers 
and to newspapers were also recommended. 

Dr. Lewis distributed a list of fifty books 
recommended as outstanding recent publications. 
The list was edited by him from the recommend- 
ations of thirty-five librarians. The eighteen to 
twenty publishers of the various books, at the 
suggestion of the chairman, had given the books 
for an exhibit at headquarters, to be donated at 
the end of the conference to the public library 
at Atlantic City. The exhibit was well attended 
and about 450 lists distributed there and at the 
round table. Dr. Lewis gave a running com- 
mentary on the books on the list, especially 
noting those that would be suitable for question- 
ing youth, and emphasized also the importance 
of having all of the leading versions of the Bible 
and the volumes of the “Wisdom of the East 
Series,” or “The Mythology of All Races” in all 
public libraries. 

Clara W. Herbert, assistant librarian, Public 
Library, Washington, D. C., was elected chair- 
man, and Elima A. Foster, secretary for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Ciara W. Herperr, Secretary. 


Small Libraries 
LK calling to order the meeting of the Small 

Libraries Round Table on Tuesday, Oct. 
5, the chairman, Margaret Jackson, of Chat- 
ham, New Jersey, drew attention to the fact that 
of the public libraries of America all but some 
four hundred were included in the group desig- 
nated for this round table as small libraries. 
The smallest library to those having a circula- 
tion of 150,000 books a year were included. 
The group was organized at Swampscott, in 
1921. 

The problem before the meeting was: “What 
professional training is desirable for the libra- 
rians of smaller libraries and what is obtain- 
able?” The speakers were invited at the re- 
quest of Adam Strohm of Detroit, chairman of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Constance Bement, in charge of Library Exten- 
sion Work, Michigan State Library, entitled her 
ten-minute paper “The Library Worker Speaks,” 
which is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

On account of the full program, one session 
only being given, there was no immediate dis- 
cussion of this paper. Charles E. Rush, libra- 


rian of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Publie Library, - 
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next spoke on “Preliminary Regional Training 
Classes.” Mr. Rush referred to his paper on 
this subject given at the A. L. A. in 1925 (Papers 
and Proceedings, p. 326-327). 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian of the Ohio 
State Library, having in mind the larger libra- 
ries included in the group, those having a cir- 
culation up to 150,000, read a most serious 
paper demanding college training for the libra- 
rians of this type of library, which is also 
printed in full in this issue. 

This ended the papers on the topic of “Pro- 
fessional Training.” On account of lack of time 
Louise Jones, field secretary of the Division of 
Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, who was to have spoken on the small 
training classes of the libraries of Massachu- 
setts, and Forrest B. Spaulding, consulting libra- 
rian of Gaylord Bros., who represented his firm 
in their correspondence courses, offered to 
speak individually to those desiring informa- 
tion rather than from the platform. The topic 
of “Opportunities for Training” was to have 
heen presented by Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary of the A. L. A, but a temporary in- 
disposition prevented her from being present. 
This important part of the program was there- 
fore incomplete. 

In the discussion that followed, Alice S. Tyler. 
director of the School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, spoke of the difficulty of 
persuading library school graduates with college 
education to take up or stay in the work of the 
small libraries. They wished the experience and 
contacts of library work in the cities. Miss 
Hobart, of the New Hampshire Commission, 
felt that the reason that remedies did not fit 
was because of differing conceptions of small 
libraries. The chair answered that the A. L. A. 
definition for this meeting was the smallest up 
to a circulation of 150,000, and that the rem- 
edies would have to be applied according to 
infant or adult. 

Mary L. Titcomb, Washington County Free 
Library, Maryland, contended that of course all 
wanted the best for their own communities but 
many must acknowledge that it was impossible 
at present to get it. All we can do is to 
look forward to the good time coming, make 
the best of present facilities and hitch our wagon 
to a star, All agreed that Miss Titcomb’s own 
wagon had long been so hitched and the meet- 
ing dissolved into three groups as follows. At 
the group for libraries with a circulation of 
less than 20,000 Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor 
of A. L. A. publications, presided. This meet- 
ing far overflowed in numbers the space allowed 
to it and was therefore delayed in starting. Alice 
Jordan, supervisor of work with children, Boston 
(Mass.) Public Library, spoke on “Books for 
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Boys and Girls in the Library.” 
part: 

“If you expect children to take care of the 
books, you must give them something worth re- 
specting. It is not extravagance but wisdom to 
have the standards and classics, books that have 
proved to have a lasting appeal to each suc- 
ceeding generation, in good editions, with clear 
type and worthy illustrations, even tho such edi- 
tions cost twice as much as the smug little copies 
for supplementary school reading.” Speak- 
ing of series books, of the twenty-one volumes 
of Ruth Fielding’s doings, and the like, Miss 
Jordan said “If book selection is governed only 
by a demand for more books about familiar 
characters. more books that can be read with- 
out mental effort, more books of mediocre con- 
tent or worse, the next generation will turn to 
the poorest type of adult fiction, instead of 
being the intelligent book lovers they might have 
become if the librarian had not escaped re- 
sponsibility and taken the path of least resist- 
ance. Whatever concessions you make by way 
of supplying mystery tales for boys and girls 
will call for thoughtful consideration. Give 
your boys and girls freedom to explore among 
the best of the adult books of travel and true 
adventure, of books about the natural world, of 
records of great inventions and poetry and 
plays.” 

The paper of Mary Eastwood, head of Book 
Information Section, New York State Library. 
was read in her absence by Miss Jackson. A 
list accompanied the paper, entitled “As Read- 
able as Fiction.” In a paper of great literary 
charm she told of a library in a small town 
filled with a splendid collection of books which 
hooks, however, seemed not to have influenced 
the social life of the inhabitants. Examining. 
librarian fashion, into the cause, she found that 
the books remained on the shelves, that there 
was no impetus on the part of the librarian to 
get them from the library into the homes.  Be- 
lieving in the printed as well as the spoken 
word she prepared this annotated book list which 
she hoped would grow and be rounded out by 
contributions from other booklovers. 

Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, of the Connecti- 
cut Public Library Committee, took the topic 
“Harmless, Necessary Romance” and named 
titles among the older and more recent fiction 
which fell under this caption. In_ particular. 
she named the “keepable” books of those writers 
whose work is popular but in general better dis- 
carded, 

Jacqueline Overton, of the “Three Owls” chil- 
dren’s library, Westbury, L. I., told of her work 
with boys and Miss Miller showed and explained 
how the Booklist is compiled. 

The group for libraries with a circulation of 
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from 20,000 to 50,000 was presided over by 
Martha Wilson, librarian of the Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill. Zaidee Brown, now of 
the H. W. Wilson Co., spoke on some library 
aids and their uses, dwelling on mechanical aids 
as time-savers to allow the librarian to help 
more with books, on aids to book selection, both 
as to choice and method of use, of pictures and 
clippings, and, at the request of the chairman, 
on the new high school list issued by the Wilson 
Company. 

Elva L. Bascom of the Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, brought an exhibit of “In- 
expensive Series and Editions” and in her talk 
emphasized the service which the librarians of 
the smaller libraries may give in helping people 
of modest means to select for their own purchase 
or for gifts. Edna Phillips, in charge of work 
with foreigners in Massachusetts, spoke of the 
work of the small library in that direction. 

The third group for libraries with a circula- 
tion of 50,000 to 150,000, was presided over by 
Carolyn Ulrich, chief of Periodical Division, 
New York Public Library. 

Miss Ulrich urged that the librarian should 
get away from the traditional list and study 
more closely the special needs of her commun- 
ity. Trade and technical journals, house organs. 
are often of more use than a duplication of 
literary or home-making periodicals. She urged 
the placing of the Readers’ Guide on the peri- 
odical rack for the public and for those libraries 
that cannot afford Ayer’s “Newspaper Annual” 
suggested the use of the Crain “Market Data 
Book and Directory of Class, Trade, and Tech- 
nical Periodicals.” 

Frank K. Walter, librarian of the University 
of Minnesota, spoke on technical magazines for 
the small library. Mr. Walter suggested some 
kind of an industrial survey of the small com- 
munity before selection and the finding out, 
after the number of persons interested in the 
industry is roughly estimated, of the kind of 
interest they have. 

The final topic was technical periodicals, dis- 
cussed ably by Laura A. Eales of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Public Library. 

Abridged from the report of 

MarcaretT Jackson, Chairman. 


University Library Extension 
rvice 

|_UNCHEON at the Ambassador Hotel opened 

the first session of the University Library 
Extension Service Round Table on Tuesday, 
October fifth, with Dr, Louis R. Wilson, libra- 
rian of the University of North Carolina, pre- 
siding. The University Library Extension Serv- 
ice workers were honored in having as their 
guests at this time a number of leading college, 
university and public librarians, as well as repre- 
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sentatives from the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education and the National University 
Extension Association, At the close of the 
luncheon, the meeting was adjourned to the 
Japanese Tea Room in the Ambassador Hotel 
where the following program was given: 

1. “University Library Extension Service as 
a Factor in the Problem of Adult Education” 
—Edith Thomas, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

2. “The Essential Partnership of University 
Extension Teaching and the Library in the 
Field of Adult Education”—Professor W. H. 
Lighty, president of the National University 
Extension Association, University of Wis- 
consin. 

The purpose of the program was to bring to- 
gether for the consideration of their mutual 
interests, leading representatives from all groups 
of librarians particularly concerned with the 
problems of adult education. 

In the first paper two points were stressed,— 
first, the need of closer organization and co- 
operation between university and college libra- 
rians and public librarians in the interest of 
adult education in general, hut with particular 
reference to students in extension classes. To 
the end that this closer organization might be 
brought about, it was suggested that a board 
made up of the directors of extension in those 
institutions offering extra-mural courses, libra- 
rians from the same institutions, and represen- 
tatives from the state library and public libra- 
ries, make up a board to work out a regional 
division of all library resources in a given state, 
and develop a routine for the effective adminis- 
tering of these resources. 

The second point called attention to the unique 
service which University Library Extension 
Service can render, thru the fact that it is 
in a position to transmit to the farthest citizens 
of the state, the counsel of the specialists in the 
various fields of education who make up uni- 
versity faculties. 

Professor Lighty’s paper emphasized the de- 
pendence of university extension teaching on the 
co-operation of the library, and the facts that 
it is the public library which must serve as the 
focal center for reading in adult education work 
and that the university must ultimately reach the 
adult education student thru the local public 
libraries. 

Mr. W. O. Carson, inspector of the public 
libraries of Ontario, sent by letter the points 
which he wished to bring before the meeting. 
“It is equally essential that the public librarian 
should understand university extension as far as 
library service is concerned, and that the uni- 
versity extension librarian should know some- 
thing of public library service and the extent 
to which it can be made useful to extension 
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students. All who expect to be actively engaged 
even in a single phase of adult education should 
become acquainted with the whole field.” 

Much valuable comment bearing upon the sub- 
jects presented in the papers was offered in the 
discussion,—particularly by Luther L. Dicker- 
son, executive secretary of the Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education; Matthew 
Dudgeon, librarian of the Public Library in 
Milwaukee, also a member of the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, and 
P. J. Fihe, reader’s advisor in Adult Education 
of the Cincinnati Public Library. 

A round table discussion of administrative 
problems in package library service was led by 
Almere Scott, secretary of the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. LeNoir Dimmitt, exten- 
sion loan librarian of the University of Texas 
opened this program with a talk on staff organ- 
ization. Miss Dimmitt illustrated her talk with 
charts showing the organization of the depart- 
ments of library extension service in several 
universities. These charts which formed a part 
of the University Library Extension Service ex- 
hibit on display at the Ambassador Hotel dur- 
ing the Conference, showed interestingly, the 
staff organization, the types of service rendered, 
and the various groups of people served in the 
University Library Extension Service of the Uni- 
versities of Texas, Indiana, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, and Michigan. A most helpful 
exchange of ideas and methods of handling spe- 
cial problems was brought out as a result of 
Miss Dimmitt’s contribution. 

EpitH Tuomas, Acting Secretary. 


Work With the Foreign-Born 


ORK in public libraries with the foreign- 
born reader was taken up at two meetings 
of the Atlantic City conference. The first meet- 
ing, held October 7, was an informal discussion 
by a group of thirty catalogers of foreign books 
and workers in circulation departments. A more 
formal meeting with a program centering around 
the recent books and magazines of importance 
to the library worker with the foreign-born fol- 
lowed the discussion group a day later and was 
attended by over two hundred persons. 

Among the interesting questions raised in the 
discussion of problems involved in cataloging 
foreign books and the efforts made to get foreign 
purchases out into circulation quickly were: Can 
the smaller library pay a larger one to do the 
work of cataloging foreign books? Is co-opera- 
tive cataloging possible? How much craftsman- 
ship is really necessary in the cataloging of a 
popular foreign collection? Are cards for 
the main catalog an inevitable feature of foreign 
language work? Should not the catalogers’ 
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directory be annotated to indicate specialists |), 
the various languages? 

News items on the current practice of libraries 
doing a considerable amount of work with 
foreign books brought out, among other points, 
that a traveling expert in the cataloging of 
foreign books is attached to the staff of the 
Detroit Public Library and has been borrowed 
by the Cleveland Public Library; that the Chi- 
cago Public Library is multigraphing its foreigy, 
cards and making up bulletins from the proots 
of these cards, and has distributed extra cards 
to the Milwaukee Public Library. Toledo re- 
ported that it is now cataloging books jy, 
English for a neighboring suburban library and 
charging 40 cents a book for the service. The 
New York Public Library is soon to publish 
very full lists by language. The Committee on 
Cataloging will recommend at once changes in 
the transliteration rules for the Russian lan. 
guage, as a result of the Soviet Goverment’s new 
rulings on the alphabet. 

The group also went on record as asking the 
Committee on Cataloging to consider adopting 
a formal transliteration scheme for Armenian. 

Recent publications in foreign languages 0: 
in translation which will be of importance to 
American public libraries where work with 
foreign-born is considerable were discussed }\ 
specialists in their fields. Of recent books in 
Romance languages, Mrs. Marguerite Neid Wet- 
more of Providence recommended “The Relic” 
for Portuguese, “Miraflor” for Spanish, and “On 
the Mandarin Road,” by Roland Dorgeleés, fo: 
the French. In Polish, Mrs. Eleanor Ledbette: 
pointed out German’s “Miasta Mogej Matky,” 
“City of My Mother,” and “Iwonka,” by Kaden, 
both departures from the earlier sex emphasis 
which characterized the work of these authors 
and of the whole school. 

Fanny Goldstein, librarian of the West End 
Branch library, Boston, pointed out that the 
need for Yiddish books is not now so great in 
public libraries as it was ten years ago, both 
because of the restriction of immigration and 
because almost every congregation in the United 
States is now teaching Hebrew. Miss Goldstein 
stated that the need in public libraries with a 
Jewish clientéle is now threefold; for Yiddish, 
for the older Ghetto type; for Hebrew, to meet 
the ever increasing call from the young; for 
English, books of distinct interest to Jewish 
readers. The present output of the latter is large 
—at least 100 volumes in 1926—and is charac- 
terized by great power in the actual writing. The 
period of yellow journalism is distinctly past. 

A list of forty titles of such books in English 
appeared in the August, 1926, number of the 
Jewish Forum. On November 6 the Publishers 
Weekly will print a similar list of forty titles, 
compiled and annotated by Miss Goldstein. Fx- 
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panded, the list will also appear in a November 
issue of the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Miss Reque of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation reported the following valuable 
activities of her association: Two buying lists 
for libraries, one in English and one in the 
Scandinavian languages; service to study clubs, 
covering a program for a winter's study of 
Scandinavian literature, lantern slides, lecture 
notes, a small collection of books, and reference 
service from the New York office; the publica- 
tion of a series of Scandinavian classics in Eng- 
lish book reviews; and annual surveys of the 
latest Scandinavian books, in the columns of the 
Scandinavian-American Review. 

For the Czech-Slovak literature, Miss Sarka 
Hrbkova of the Foreign Language Information 
Service contrasted the pre-war public library 
demand for romantic or bombastic, nationalistic 
books with the changed, international reading 
standards of Europe, which are now being met 
hy the Czechs in America. Miss Hrbkova dis- 
tributed a catalog of low-priced, well-bound 
books in Czech, a finding list of books on Czech 
subjects and a résumé of the Czech situation in 
America. 

Miss Hrbkova also outlined the current printed 
material concerned with the immigrant, not from 
the point of view of country of origin but in 
America. She listed these as the three magazines 
the Interpreter, published by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service; the Vew American, 
of the League for American Citizenship; and the 
Immigrant, published by the National Council 
of Jewish Women. In addition there are the 
daily releases of the Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service to 895 papers published in seventeen 
foreign languages here in the United States, and 
the information sent out by this service to the 
press in English. 

Magazines particularly recommended to give 
to social workers for furnishing of the various 
groups are: Poland, with its quarterly reviews 
of new Polish books, // Carroccio, the Scandi- 
navian American Review, and Foreign Affairs. 
Orlando C. Davis of the Bridgeport Public 
Library spoke on the vast number of publica- 
tions in easy English for the foreign-born, the 
vast majority of which he believed to be un- 
sound. As satisfactory home reading for a 
beginner he recommended Winthrop Talbot's 
“Help Yourself” lessons, which he said were 
physically good and psychologically correct, an 
almost revolutionary book. 

Mrs. Eleanor Ledbetter, chairman of the 
A. L.A. Committee on work with the foreign- 
horn, presided at both meetings. 


MARGERY QUIGLEY, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Other Groups 
The Bibliographical Society 
of America 

HE Bibliographical Society of America held 

its annual meeting in the Trellis Room of 
the Ritz-Carlton, Tuesday, October Sth at 2:30 
p.m. 

The general subject of the program was 
“American Bibliography of the Past Century.” 

The first paper was by James Bennett Child- 
of the Library of Congress, “An Account of the 
Bibliography of Government Documents in the 
United States and other countries.” In this Mr. 
Childs discussed the centralization of documents 
and made comment on the document “Cata- 
logue,” the document “Index” and the Monthly 
Catalogue. The Checklist was also discussed 
and the Poore and Ames catalogs. He made 
references to other national lists and also to all 
the State lists available. Mr. Childs extended 
his paper to include the national documents of 
Great Britain, and Italy. 

The second paper was by Minnie E. Sears on 
“American Contributions to the Bibliography of 
English Literature.” In her paper she mentioned 
and described the men who had done most in 
their work towards the bibliography of the sub- 
ject, including Allibone, Northrup, Wells, Carl- 
ton Brown, Miss Hammond, Miss Bartlett and 
then took up the catalogs of certain important 
libraries, the programs of the Grolier Club ex- 
hibits, and the concordance-making of Amer- 
ican scholars. She mentioned bibliographies 
now in progress. 

Isadore G. Mudge of Columbia University 
gave a paper on “American Achievement in ihe 
Published Bibliographies of American Litera- 
ture.” She gave credit to the collectors and 
specialists for aiding in the achievements. She 
divided her material by subjects and mentioned 
with appreciation the work of the Cambridge 
History of American Literature. She next took 
up regional literature, gift books. individual 
authors and drama. 

The last paper was by Augustus H. Sheare: 
on “American Achievements in the Bibliography 
of United States History.” He spoke of biblio- 
graphical development especially in the last fifty 
years in comparison with the previous period. 
This applied to the bibliographical aids and 
apparatus to be found in printed books and 
encyclopedias, also in the sales catalogs. Of the 
special contributions, he mentioned the national 
bibliographies, the local bibliographies, the 
printed catalogs, catalogs of special subjects and 
the work of the Bibliographical Society itself. 

In the course of the papers some of the 
notable contributions were mentioned several 
times. The general topic of the meeting is to be 
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carried out further and the development will be 
completely represented. In the course of the 
meeting, Mr. R. R. Bowker referred to interest- 
ing bibliographical history. A vote was passed 
of sympathy to the Sabin family and another of 
appreciation to Charles Evans. 

The treasurer’s report indicated two hundred 
and fifty-two members, a balance in the revolving 
fund which is now being applied to the com- 
pletion of Sabin’s Dictionary, a small balance 
in the general fund and an additional amount in 
the incunabula fund. He reported nearly six 
hundred dollars collected for the furtherance of 
the Haebler Catalog of Incunabula. 

The new officers elected are: President, H. H. 
B. Meyer, Library of Congress; vice-president, 
Theodore W. Koch, Northwestern University; 
secretary, A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo; treasurer, F. W. Faxon, Roslindale, 
Mass.; member of the Council A. S. Root, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Aucustus SHEARER, Secretary. 


League of Library Commissions 
(TWENTY states were represented at the busi- 

ness session of the League of Library Com- 
missions, held on Tuesday afternoon, October 
5th, 

Miss Julia W. Merrill, executive secretary of 
the A. L. A. Library Extension Committee, pre- 
sented the provisional draft of the Rural Public 
Library Service Handbook, explaining the need 
which had been found for such a publication. 

The president of the League, Milton J. Fergu- 
son, announced that the Executive Board had 
voted to print the handbook in a large enough 
edition to allow for free distribution. Copies of 
the tentative draft were to be sent to members 
of the League for criticism and suggestions, with 
the request that they be returned as promptly as 
possible. Mr. Ferguson expressed the indebted- 
ness of the League to Miss Merrill and stated 
that the League was working in co-operation with 
the Committee on Library Extension, and that 
Miss Merrill as executive secretary of the com- 
mittee was also the servant of the League. 

Miss Culver, secretary of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, then reported on_ the 
League’s experiment in Louisiana, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. The first parish 
(county) library had been established and a 
second had been voted, a summer school had 
been conducted at the State University with an 
attendance of twenty-one students, of whom eight 
were university graduates, legislative service had 
been given to the legislature during the past 
summer, thru work with the budget committee, 
five thousand dollars have been appropriated to 
the Commission for the biennium, and a library 
law has been passed which emphasized the im- 
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portance of the library organized under the par. 
ish unit. 

Ada Heminway Jones, representing the Car. 
negie Endowment for International Peace, was 
called upon to explain the International Mind 
Alcove. Libraries may be placed on the mailing 
list upon application thru their state agency, 
About twelve books a year are sent. She urged 
that an effort be made to have the books more 
widely used. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bailey (Indiana) see. 
onded by Miss Rawson (Kentucky) it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to prepare an 
amendment to the constitution of the League to 
provide for membership on the part of other or- 
ganizations interested in educational extension. 
The president appointed Mr. Bailey, Miss Raw- 
son and Miss Price. 

Mr. Lester reported for the A. L. A. Library 
Extension Committee that every effort is being 
made to carry out the policies of the League, that 
the necessity of state leadership had been em- 
phasized, that the committee had attempted to 
point out ways in which the A. L. A. might 
work, and that the executive secretary referred to 
state agencies questions coming to headquarters. 
The future plans of the Committee are to con- 
tinue its study, and to work for the extension 
of Library Service in the states. As executive 
assistant at American Library Association head- 
quarters, Miss Merrill should be regarded as a 
representative of members of the League, to be 
called upon for advice and assistance. 

Mrs. W. F. Marshall, state librarian of Missis- 
sippi, reported that a commission had been estab- 
lished by the last Legislature with no appropri- 
ation. Its greatest need is for information to 
present to the Legislature. 

Miss Julia Robinson, Iowa, reported that a 
book car owned by the Iowa Library Association 
had been touring the state this summer as a 
means of demonstrating the county library plan. 
The car is owned by the Association and man- 
aged by its county library committee. Books— 
about four hundred volumes—and driver are 
provided by the Commission. Fourteen counties 
have so far been visited. 


Ciara F, BaLpwin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED 

Chivers catalog of standard juvenile books for public 
librarians and schools. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Chivers Book 
Binding Co. 77p. : 

Maggs Brothers. Books on printers and _ printing 
bibliography, manuscripts, bookbinding. With an ap- 
pendix on Beautiful books from famous modern presses. 
London: Maggs Bros. 1926. 286p. il. No. 478. 

Americana, Books Maps Views. Italy, Florence: Otto 
Lange. Catalogue 51. 166p. ; 

A, Catalogue of Books in English Literature chiefly 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries. New York: Edgar H 
Wells & Co., Inc., 1926. No. 17. 80p. 
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BOOK. WANT JOURNAL 
Offers to Librarians 


an efficient service for procuring direct from 
the primary sources of supply 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


magazines, genealogies, etc., at a very low 
cost. 


The BOOK-WANT JOURNAL circu- 
lates among the most important second- 
hand booksellers, antiquarians and col- 
lectors in the United States, England and 
other countries and these dealers will be 
pleased to quote you books you want at 
the most reasonable prices. 


Other departments of interest and mutual advan- 
tage to Librarians are the LIBRARY EXCHANGE 
DEPARTMENT and the FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. Under these respective heads, you may 
list items which you desire to exchange or sell and 
this information will come to the attention of other 
librarians and dealers, as well. 


The rate of advertising in all 
departments is 10 cents per line. 
The INTERNATIONAL BOOK-WANT 
JOURNAL is a semi-monthly, issued on the 1st 


and 15th of each month. Advertising forms close 
on the roth and 25th. 


Subscription rates are $2.00 per year. 
Four months trial subscription $1.00 


We suggest the BOOK-WANT JOURNAL as 
an interesting and profitable magazine to subscribe 
to. It will also be a unique addition to the read- 
ing room of your library and perhans -helpful to 
many of your library-members. 


Please send us your list of books-wanted, books 
for exchange or books for sale for our next issue. 


Further particulars free on request. 


«ers 


THE BOOK-WANT JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave. Dept. L. New York 


For the 
Inquiring Reader 


Publications of the University of Chicago Press 
that give an up-to-date picture of what is hap- 
pening year by year in science, education, litera- 
ture, art, and religion. 


The Nature of the World 
and of Man 


By Sixteen Members of the University of 
Chicago Faculties 
A co-operative survey of all science. Harry 
Hanson says in Harpers that “the average reader 
who is thirsting for knowledge about man and 
the universe will be able to get the fundamentals 
of modern science in The Nature of the World 
and of Man.” $4.00 


The Outlook for American Prose 
By Joseph Warren Beach 


In these provocative essays, Mr. Beach searches 
current prose for auguries of a first-rate style. 
In Sherwood Anderson, James Cabell, Stuart 
Sherman, H. L. Mencken, and Alfred Kreym- 
borg he finds the most hopeful signs of a dis- 
tinguished prose art in America. 


The Panchatantra 
Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Arthur W. Ryder 


There are many wise and witty books to read, 
but few so delightful as this collection of prose 
and poetry from old India. Here is the first 
adequate English translation of the famous folk- 
tales of the old Hindus. $4, 


The Democratic Way of Life 
By Thomas Vernor Smith 


A democratic credo, a profession of the social 
faith of a modern man. $1.75 


Brains of Rats and Men 
By C. Judson Herrick 


Dr. Morris Fishbein says, “He preaches the true 
gospel of science with enthusiasm and human 
understanding.” $3.00 


At all bookstores, or with ten cents extra for 
postage from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5956 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


UR visitors from abroad have finished their 

too brief journey to happy purpose and with- 
out mishaps, unless the rush endeavor to see 
libraries from Boston to Chicago and Washing- 
ton in two weeks should have disastrous effect 
on the nerves or physique of some of our friends 
unaccustomed to American rapidity. They have 
been cordially appreciative of the many features 
of American libraries which give them sugges- 
tions for use on reaching home, and on the 
other hand we shall look to them for friendly 
and helpful criticism of our methods in their re- 
ports to home authorities. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions from their eyes and experience will be 
most welcome. It is the useful feature of inter- 
national gatherings that both hosts and guests 
should be able to learn from each other. Ger- 
many can tell us for instance of longer experi- 
ence in inter-library loans altho in that country 
the relations are chiefly amongst university libra- 
ries and in this respect less comprehensive than 
here. France thought of children’s needs long 
before we did as the Société Franklin witnesses 
and England had them in mind in the sixties: 
nevertheless it has been left to America to de- 
velop the children’s library, or, as our English 
friends suggest it should be called, the Junior 
Library to its full development which has em- 
phasized itself to our visiting friends as one of 
the most important elements of library progress 
here. The county library system originating in 
Maryland and developed to the full in Cali- 
fornia has taken root in England and developed 
to an extraordinary extent, only a few shires 
lacking this system, in which the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust makes a special provision 
for juvenile readers. These are fair examples 
of “give and take” internationally in which li- 
brary systems can be a service to each other 
and again we thank our friends from abroad for 
the welcome participation in our semicentenary 
conference. 
[’ the classification of the federal personnel 

at Washington, the serious mistake was made 
of placing the post of Librarian of Congress in 
the class where the maximum compensation is 
$7500. The Council of the American Library 
Association has rightly asked for a revision of 
this action with a view to having the position 
placed in the class above, with a maximum 
salary of $12,500. The change in classification 
would not immediately alter the salary, but 
would free the post from the restriction at pres- 
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ent imposed on it. For many years the mele). 
of the pave profession have been entering pro. 
test against the injustice to the profession as suc, 
in rating the most important post in librar, 
service at scarcely more than half that whjc) 
other librarians in the great public libraries je. 
ceive, as well as the personal injustice to {he 
present occupant of the post who, in his quarte: 
century, has done a service to the whole natioy 
which cannot be measured in money, but whic) 
in any well-organized corporation would mean 
a salary at least of $25,000. This is beyond 
what the government can be expected to pay and 
those who do such service for the whole people 
feel a certain recompense in the opportunity fo: 
such service, but certainly the headship of this 
great national library should not be minimized 
by the classification which the post now has. 
It is to be hoped that the action of the Council 
may result in a step toward justice. 


EW who attend conventions realize, or trouble 

to think, how much labor has gone into their 
preparation and management and in_ provision 
for the comfort of the great gathering. [he 
burden was especially great at the semi-centenar) 
conference of the A. L. A. because it included 
over two thousand people and was held in two 
places with special transportation arrangement- 
between. President Belden cannot be too much: 
praised for his painstaking foresight during the 
year in passing upon arrangements and makin: 
decisions and for his quiet patience and thoro 
courtesy during the meeting, while Secretary 
Milam who is expected to be ubiquitous, omni. 
scient, and attentive to every one of the thou- 
sands present came as near fulfilling those re- 
quirements as mortal could. The Program Com- 
mittee are also entitled to high credit for the 
skill with which they fitted innumerable demand- 
ya time and space into the limited hours of five 
ays. 


A CHARACTERISTICALLY bright 
from Miss Hewins corrects an error as te 
the illness which kept her from her forty-ninth 
anniversary at A. L, A. conferences. This both 
amused and perhaps vexed her much as the “ex- 
aggerated report” of his death did Mark Twain. 
She celebrated her eightieth birthday during the 
conference week, rejoicing in many messages of 
congratulation, and since she has overcome bron- 
chitis her doctor has permitted her to spend 
some time at the library on most days. 


| 
| 
| 
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| issued. 
editor, 


A New Volume in 


! 0 THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


By Seventy Negro Spirituals 
lo) Arranged for Voice and Piano 
Edited by WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 

Issued in two editions 
For High Voice For Low Voice 
The most authoritative and complete collection 
of these picturesque and appealing folksongs yet 
The arrangements are the work of the 
together with nine other well-known 
American musicians, all of whom have ap- 
proached their task with enthusiasm, sympathy 
and skill. Mr. Fisher’s prefatory essay on 
Spirituals is an exhaustive and illuminating 
treatment of an engrossing subject. 
Price: Paper, cloth back ..... $2.50 net 
Full cloth, gilt 3.50 net 


A brochure giving portraits of editors and 
tables of contents of all the volumes of the 
Musicians Library will be sent free on 
request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


178-179 Tremont Street 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
8-10-12 East 34th Street 
Order of your local dealer 


PIERRE KEY’S 
MUSIC YEAR BOOK 
1926-27 


To be issued in November, second edition. A 
volume of 500 pages, six inches by nine, bound 
in cloth. The Standard Music Annual. Indis 
pensable to the professional and music amateut 
alike, and to music students. An array of in- 
formation of every conceivable kind which is 
accessible in this book only. The countries cov- 
ered are the United States, England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, ‘Denmark, Russia, Italy, Spain, Czecho- 
Slovakia, South America, Australia, New Zea 
land and the Far East. Special articles by writ 
ers of recognized authority. Music conditions 
and activities illuminatively analyzed. Edited by 
Pierre V. R. Key, editor The Musical Digest, 
author the authenticated biography of Enrico 
Caruso, for many years music editor the New 
York World, and writer of Pierre Key’s Music 
Article which appears every week in numerous 
daily newspapers. 


PIERRE KEY, Inc. 239 West 39th St. 


New York City 
— price to Libraries—$1.50 postpaid 


Reference Librarians 


Governor Alfred E. Smith 


General Charles P. Summerall 


Two prominent Americans before the 
public eye. 


What information have you about them? 


In Current Volume A of THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
you will find a complete biography of over 
1400 words giving their personal history, the 
story of their life up to 1926 and a full account 
of their active careers. 

A typical example of the hundreds of biogra- 
phies in this important volume. With a separate 
index both personal and topical there is nothing 
like this volume published today. 


Have you seen a copy? 


— 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Four Reasons 


Why we can give libraries 
exceptional service 


1. Our facilities are well adapted to 
securing the books of all pub- 
lishers. 


2. Our rates of discount are gener- 
ous, 


make a definite 


3. We report on 


each title we do not ship, 


4. We 


ficiently 


ef- 
for over ninety years. 


have served libraries 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave NEW YORK = At Twe'fth St. 
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Library Book Outlook 


rT RAVEL and Biography again claim the 
greatest number of new titles among the past 
fortnight’s non-fiction books. 

In a new volume in the Modern World series, 
England, by W. R. Inge (914.2, Scribner, $3), 
the gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s analyzes Eng- 
land’s present situation and predicts something 
of the future. The Road Round Ireland, by 
Padraic Colum (914.15, Macmillan, $4), is an 
interpretation of the nation thru descriptions of 
its county-life, its peasantry, and its contem- 
porary writers and painters, Lanterns, Junks, 
and Jade, by Samuel Morrill (915.1, Stokes, 
$2.50), present a fresh picture of China and 
Chinese life. A Wayfarer in Switzerland, by 
James F. Muirhead (914.94, Houghton-Mifflin, 
$3), deals with the scenery, mountains, winter- 
sports, people, industries, and arts of the 
country. A Wayfarer in Alsace, by B. S. Town- 
roe (914.4, Houghton-Mifflin, $3), contrasts the 
Alsace of yesterday with the Alsace of today. A 
Wayfarer on the Loire, by Edgar I. Robson 
(914.4, Houghton-Mifflin, $3), describes the 
provinces of Poitou, Aunis, and Saintonge, and 
the towns and castles along the River Loire. 

A new Lincoln book, entitled Abraham Lin- 
coln, an Autobiography, compiled by Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson (Bobbs-Merrill, $5), consists 
of the personal portions of Lincoln’s letters, 
speeches, and conversations, arranged in con- 
nected form. Whitman, by Emory Holloway 
(Knopf, $5), is a study of the poet’s life and 
work, containing much new material. John 
Wanamaker, by Herbert Adams Gibbons (Har- 
per, 2 v., $10), is the life-story of this great 
American business-man. My Life and Times, by 
Jerome K. Jerome (Harper, $4), is the life-story 
of the author of Three Men in a Boat and of The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. Personal 
Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin, by Anthony M. 
Ludovici (Lippincott, $3), is another intimate 
picture of the French sculptor at the height of 
his career, and also a critical estimate of his 
work and aims, Exploring Life, by Thomas A. 
Watson (Appleton, $3.50), is the autobiography 
of a man who assisted in the invention and 
financing of the telephone and in other modern 
mechanical enterprises. A Son of the Bowery, 
by Charles Stelzle (Doran, $3.50), is the life- 
story of an American who rose to prominence 
from New York’s East Side. You Can’t Win, by 
Jack Black (Macmillan, $2), contains the con- 
fessions of a reformed crook who now holds a 
responsible position on a San Francisco periodi- 
cal. 

Two new books on political topics are: Issues 
of European Statemanship, by B. G. de Mont- 
gomery (327, Holt, $3.50), a study of the prob- 


lems of the modern state in present-day Europe. 
in the light of the treaties framed since the Great 
War; and Congress, an Explanation, by Robert 
Luce (353, Harvard Univ. Pr., $1.50), a short 
account (154 pages), clearly and simply stated. 
of what Congress does, how it works, and what 
its responsibilities and limitations are. 


The miscellaneous new non-fiction titles of 
library interest comprise the following: 

Problems of Bird-Migration, by A. Lands. 
borough Thomson (598, Houghton-Mifflin, $5). 
a scientific study, setting forth the latest theories 
and discoveries in this field of nature-study: 
Abbeys, by M. R. James (726, Doubleday-Page. 
$4), describing and illustrating all the abbeys of 
the West of England of which there are visible 
remains, and including a chapter on monastic 
life and buildings; Castles, by Sir Charles W. C. 
Oman (728, Doubleday-Page, $4), doing some- 
what the same thing for the old castles in that 
region; In Quest of the Perfect Book, by William 
Dana Orcutt (090, Little-Brown, $5), which tells 
of the author’s thirty-five years’ quest for the 
perfect book, the interesting people he met in 
the course of it, and the typographic achieve- 
ments he is credited with; Three American Plays. 
by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings 
(812, Harcourt-Brace, $2.50), containing the 
texts of “What Price Glory?” “The First Flight,” 
and “The Buccaneer”; There Ought to Be a 
Law . by Don Herold (817, Dutton, $1.25), 
being a new volume of characteristic humorous 
essays; Novelists We Are Seven, by Patrick 
Braybrooks (823, Lippincott, $2.50), containing 
portraits of E. Temple Thurston, May Sinclair, 
Gilbert Frankau, Hugh Walpole, Ian Hay, W. B. 
Maxwell, and Rebecca West; Words Ancient and 
Modern, by Ernest Weekley (422, Dutton, $2), 
discourses on the etymological and human-inter- 
est associations of a number of words selected 
because of their dramatic past; and Opinions of 
a Cheerful Yankee, by Irving Bacheller (171. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), in which the author, with 
persuasive wit and conviction-producing laugh- 
ter, discourses on humanity, and especially on 
that great issue of life—happiness. 

The worth-while new fiction is both plenteous 
and varied. Arnold Bennett’s Lord Raingo 
(Doran, $2) is in the author’s likable vein, por- 
traying the career of an Englishman, born a 
commoner, and created a peer. Louis Brom 
field’s Early Autumn (Stokes, $2) continues the 
cycle of American-life novels begun with “The 
Green Bay Tree” and continued in “Possession.” 
Archibald Marshall’s The Allbrights (Dodd- 
Mead, $2), is another pleasant picture of English 
life, involving a number of love-affairs and an 
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eccentric aunt. Hugh Walpole’s Harmer John 
(Doran, $2), is a companion story to the au- 
thor’s earlier novel, “The Cathedral.” Ernest 
Poole’s With Eastern Eyes (Macmillan, $2), pre- 
sents an emotional crisis in a New England 
household as a Russian visitor sees it. Kathleen 
Norris’s Hildegarde (Doubleday-Page, $2), is 
the drama of a girl’s fight to win happiness and 
security in spite of a great obstacle. Arthur 
Train’s Page Mr. Tutt (Scribner, $2), contains 
ten further episodes in the career of that well- 
known character. Grace Livingston Hill’s Com- 
ing Through the Rye (Lippincott, $2), is a typi- 
cal Hill story, involving bootlegging, a slight 
mystery, and the usual love-affair. Floyd Dell’s 
An Old Man’s Folly (Doran, $2), presents a 
hero who, having let life slip by him and realiz- 
ing what he has missed, becomes an elderly 
matchmaker. John Buchan’s The Dancing Floor 
(Houghton-Miffiin, $2.50), E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s Harvey Garrard’s Crime (Little-Brown. 
$2). and Freeman Wills Crofts’ The Cheyne 
Mystery (A. and C, Boni, $2), are new mystery- 
stories by acknowledged masters. 


Louis N. Ferrer 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


The Calendar 


Dec. 9-10. At the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. Indiana 
Library Association. President, Nellie M. Coats; 
Secretary, Ethel G. Baker, South Bend Public Library. 

Nov. 10. At the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Boston Group of Catalogers and Classifiers. 
Dinner. business and reports from the A. L. A. Con- 
ference. C. C. Holt, Newton, ( Mass.) Free Library, 
is secretary. 


Library Opportunities 


Cataloger, with library school training and some 
experience wanted in public library in Florida. Salary 
$1500. A. B. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
a competitive examination for a hospital librarian. 


Applications for hospital librarian must be on file at 
Washington, D. C., not later than November 27. The 
date for assembling of competitors will be stated on 
the adthission cards sent applicants after: the close of 
receipt of applications, and will be about ten days after 
that date. 

The examination is to fill vacancies in the Veterans’ 
Bureau thruout the United States, and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary is $1,680 a year, with eligibility 
for promotion to $2,040 a year. Promotion to higher 
erades may he made in accordance with the civil 
service rules as vacancies occur. 

Competitors will be rated on mental tests, library 
economy, cataloging and classification, and one of the 
following languages: German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Swedish, or Dano-Norwegian. 

Full information and application blanks, may be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board 
of U. S. civil-service examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 
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Two 


NEW STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


| A GUIDE TO THE PRINTED 
_ MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH SOCIAL 


AND ECONOMIC HISTORY, 
1750-1850 


By Judith B. Williams 


Associate Professor in the Department of 


History in Wellesley College 


| “P HE first outline survey of this important 
| field, with complete bibliographies. The Guide 
will be of particular use to students of economics 
who are interested in the historical aspects, and 
to students of modern English history. It should 
be on the shelf of every reference library. 

An outline is given of each important topic, 
followed by critical comments and lists of con- 
temporary and modern works dealing with the 
subject in this period. Among the topics so 
treated are: economic theory, the problem of 
population, prices, commerce, money and bank- 
ing, public finance, transportation, machinery and 
engineering, agriculture, mining, the textile in- 
dustry, the factory system, co-operation, trade 
unions, the criminal code, education 


volumes. Pp. xix+535; vi+652. $10.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 


was 
old 


Albert Whitman's 
Pictorial Edition of 


THE GINGERBREAD MAN 


By Violet Moore Higgins 


The old favorite story of the Ginger- 
bread Man that ran away from home. He 


chased by the little old man, the little 
woman, the horse, the cow—-and was 


finally eaten by the fox. 


Attractively bound in unbreakable cloth 
binding. Gold stamped title with artistic 
cover picture. 


Price 65 cents 


“JUSTRIGHT BOOKS” 


ALBERT WHITMAN %& 
COMPANY 
Publishers 


CHICAGO U.S. A. 


Write for our special library offer 


GENERAL 
Sears, M. E., comp. Children’s catalog; 3rd ed., rev. and enl.; 
first supplement. Wilson. 63p. pap. 60c. (Standard catalog ser.). 
Sonnenschein, W. S. The best books; a reader’s guide; pt. 4; 
3rd ed. Putnam. v. p. $12. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Accipents. See Lasor. 
ADVERTISING 

Nixon, H. K. An investigation of ote to advertisements; 
pub. for the School of Bibl. footnotes. 
pap. $1. 

Arrican Lancuaces 

Werne, Alice. The language-families of Africa. 2d ed. Lon- 

don: Paul, Trench, Triibner. 5p. bibl. 

Wagner, Wilhelm. Die chinesische Landwirtschaft. Berlin: P. 

Parcy. 8p. bibl. 
Mukerjee, Radhakamal, The rural economy of India. Longmans, 
Bibl. footnotes. $2.50. 
Atconor. See Lonceviry. 
Anima Lore. See Bears. 
Arcuirecture. See Mayas—Anrcnirecture. 
Art—Greex 

Pfuhl, Ernest. Masterpieces of Greek drawing and painting. 

Macmillan, 2p, bibl. $10. . 
ASPERCILLI 
Thom, Charles, and M. B. Church. The Aspergilli. Williams 
and Wilkins. 8p. bibl. $5. 
AsTRONOMY 
a G. E. Beyond the milky way. Scribner. Bibl. footnotes. 
Banxs Banxinc 
Scott, W. A. Money and banking; 6th ed. Holt. Sp. bibl. $3. 
Bears 

Hallowell, A. I. Bear ceremonialism in the northern hemisphere. 

Philadelphia. 13p. bibl. (Thesis, Univ. of Pa., 1926). 
Biste—New TestaMENT 

Gibson, G. M. A history of New Testament times. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. Bibl. footnotes. $1. (Training courses 
for leadership; Bible text ser.). 

Miler, M. S. New Testament women and problems of today. 
Methodist Book Concern. 2p. bibl. Sc. (Studies in Christian 
living). 

Biste—Srupy Teacninc 
Seisenberger, Michael. Practical handbook for the study of 
the Bible; new rev. ed. New York: J. T. Wagner. 3p. bibl. $2, 
Bio.ocy 
Waggoner, H. D. Modern biology. Heath. Bibl. $1.96. 
Birps, Fossit 

Heilmann, Gerhard The origin of birds. London: H. F. and 

G. Witherby. Bibls. 

Austin, J. H., and G. E. Cullen. Hydrogen ion concentration 
— e blood in health and diseases. Williams and Wilkins. 9p. 

Campaicn Funps 

Pollock, J. K., jr. Party campaign funda Knopf. Bibl. foot- 

notes. $3. (Borzoi pol. sci. texts). 
Catsotic 
—t historians; foreword and index by Peter Guilday. Kenedy. 

Wright, Cuthbert The story of the Catholic church. Boni. 
Bibl. $2.50. 
Cunmp Lasor 

Gray, E. S. Industrial accidents to employed minors in Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
9p. bibl. pap. 5c. (Pub. no. 152). 

Cuupnen’s Lrrenatune. See under Generat, above. 
CuristiaNnity 

Roberts, Richard. The new man and the divine society; «a 

study in Christianity. v. 1. Macmillan, Sp. bibi, $2. 
Srare—Mexico 

Callcott, W. H.. Church and state in Mexico, 1822-1857. Dur- 

ham, N. C.: Duke Univ, Press, 6p, bibl. $4. 
Civics. See Government. 
Crviization 

Storck, John. Man ang civilizations; v. 1, pts. 1-3; 2nd ed. 

rev. Columbia. Bibls. pep. $2. 
Conpen-Sanverson, James 
Cobden-Sanderson, T. J. Journals, 2v. Macmillan. Sp. bibl. 
$25. 
Fraser, H. FF, Foreign ie and world politics, Knopf, 4p. bibl. 
rzoi pol. sci. texte 
= Ca of Harper. 6p. bibl. $3. 
Comparative Rexicion. See Reicions. 
AS 
i ey The public life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839. 
Yale. 15p. 5p bibl, notes. 


Recent Bibliographies 


Cowsors 
Branch, Douglas. The cowboy and his interpreters. Appleton. 
7p. bibl. $2.50. ‘ 
Crezit. See Money. 
CurricuLum 
Rooney, J. R. The history of the modern subjects in the gec. 
ondary curriculum. Washington: Catholic University of America, 
4p. bibl. 
Darwin, CHARLES 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Darwin. Houghton. 6p. bibl. $3.50, 


akan Siegfried. Der Partialtod in funktioneller Betrachtung. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 4p. bibl. : 
Economics 
Ely, R. T., and G. R. Wicker. Elementary principles of eco. 
nomics; 4th ed. rev. Macmillan, 12p. bibl. $1.68, 
EpIson, Tuomas ALva 
nr G. S. Edison, the man and his work. Knopf. 7p. bibl, 
Epucation, Rexicious 
Durkin, Sister M. A. The preparation of the religious teacher, 
Washington: of America. 9p. bibl. 
Harper, W. A. An prog of religi education. 
Macmillan. Bibls. $1.75. 
Munro, H. C. Agencies for the religious education of adolescents, 
St. Louis: Bethany Press. Bible. 70c. 
Epucation, SECONDARY 
Windes, E. E., and W. J. Greenleaf. Bibliography of secondary 
education research 1920-1925. U. S. Bureau of Education. 102p. 
pap. (Bull. no. 2). 
Euizasetu, Saint, or Huncary 
Princess, pauper and penitent; the dear saint of holy church, 
Elizabeth of Hungary; written by a poor Clare nun of the Episco. 
pal Church. Merrill, Wis.: Grace Dieu Press. 7p. bibl. $2. 
Encianp—Navy 
James, Captain W. M. The British navy in adversity; a study 
of the War of American Independence. Longmans, Bibl. foot- 
notes. $8.50. 
Evurore—Histrory, Movern 
a J. S. Modern times in Europe. Houghton. 4p. bibl, 
-96. 


European QUESTIONS 
White, Freda. Mandates. London: J. Cape. 4p. bibl. 
Executive AsiLity 
Book, W. F. Learning how to study and work effectively; a 
contribution to the psychology yof personal efficiency. Ginn. Bibls. 
$1.96. 
Fernanpez, GREGARIO 
Gilman, B. I. Gregario Fernandez. New York: Hispanic Society 
of America. Bibl. $3. (Hispanic notes and monographs, penin- 
sular ser.). 


FINANCE 
Morris, J. F. L. _ Fae ad to finance. Yardley, Pa.: F. S. 
Cook and Son. 2p. bibl. $1. Juvenile. 
Foreicn Trape. See 
Funer 


Gaumann, E. A. Vergleichende Morphologie der Pilze. Jena: 
G. Fischer. Bibls. 
CrocrapHy 
College geography. Ginn. 27p. bibl. $3. 
C 
Gray, Cecil, Hessitine. Carlo Gesualdo, prince of 
Venosa; Dial Press. 8p. bibl. $3. 
GoveRNMENT 
Ross, E. A., and N. E. McCaull, eds. Readings in civic sociol- 
ogy. World Book Co. Bibl. footnotes. $1.80. 2 
White, L. D. Introduction to the study of public administra. 
tion. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $3.25. 


History 
Black, J. B. The art of history. F. S. Crofts. Bibl. $2.50. 
House Decoration 
Rolfe, A. L. Interior decoration for the small home; rev. ed. 
Macmillan. Bibls. $2. 
ILLEcITIMACY 
Reed, Ruth. Negro illegitimacy in New York City. Columbia. 
2p. bibl. $2.25. (Studies in hist., ec., and public law). 
IMMIGRATION AND EMICRATION 
MacGeorge, A. E., comp. R icti of i igrati 1920 to 
1925; a selected bibl. Govt. Prtg. Off. v.p. gratis. 
Inpia—F 
Chand, Gyan. The financial system of India. Dutton. 2p. bibl. 
$4.25. (Tribner’ s oriental ser.). 
Inprans or Norrn America. See Beans. 
Interior Decoration. See House Decoration. 
International Retations. See ComMERcE. 


Jesus Curist 


Marchant, Sir James, ed. Anthology of Jesus. Harper. 2Ip- 


bibl. $2.50. 
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THREE NEW BOOK LISTS 


Better Fiction published in 1926 
Books for Boys and Girls published in 1926 
2500 Standard Juveniles, revised 


These lists have been prepared with great care for Public Library use. 
Yours for the asking 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 


Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
If Books Could Be Better | Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


~ TO ALL LOVERS OF BACH 


We call special attention to the following book just published by Constable & Co., of London, in one 
Volume quarto, (size 10” x 7%”), containing 676 pages. Price 63s. od. net. Edition is limited to 
550 copies, of which 500 are for sale. Type distributed. 


JOH. SEB. BACH 
CANTATA TEXTS 


Sacred and Secular, with a Reconstruction of the Leipzig Liturgy of his Period 
BY CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 
Copies will be sent direct by mail from London to any Library, post free, for $15.75. 
All orders should be sent to 


B. F. STEVENS &% BROWN, LTD. 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2 
or New York Agency—z21 Pearl Street 


| 


ENGLISH PIGSKIN 


TO LIBRARIANS: 
Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 


Therefore you will be able to obtain your one-half leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 


All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 


UPERINTENDENTS of Childrens’ Departments in Public Libraries and 
Childrens’ Librarians are invited to send for Chivers new catalog comprising 
over five thousand juvenile replacements. 
This catalog was compiled from Chivers records of orders received from 
libraries throughout the United States and Canada—1905 to 1926. 
How many copies do you wish us to send? 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Cary Building, 126 Nassau Street, Brooklyn, New York 


" 
| 
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Jesus Curist—Birta 
Cooke, Bp. R. J. 
historical study. Macmillan. 


Did Paul know of the Virgin birth? an 
Bibl. footnotes. $1.75. 
Jews-—Hisrory 


Elbogen, Ismar. History of the Jews after the fall of the Jewish 
state, Cincinnati: Dept. of Synagog and School Extension of the 
— of American Hebrew Congregations. 2p. bibl.. and other 
Dis, 

JONAH 

Martin, 

Longmans. 
Lanp 


James, Harlean. 
city, state and nation. 


ser.), 
Law 
Beale, J. H. A_ bibliography of early English law 
Harvard, 321p. $7.50. (Ames Foundation). 
Lencios, Ninon pe, 1615-1705 
agne, Emile. Ninon de Lenclos. 
Liprary EXxTEension 

American Library 

Bibls. $1.75. 
Lincoitn, ABRAHAM, PREs. U. S. 

Lincoln, Abraham, An autobiography; consisting of the per- 
sonal portions of his letters, speeches and conversations. Bobbs, 
10p. bibl. $5. 

Warren, L. A. Century. 
6p. bibl. $3.50. 
See also U. S.—Htstory—Civirt 

Lirerany Criticism 

Bowman, J. C., ed. Contemporary American criticism, 

3p. bibl. $2. 
LoncEvity 

Pearl, Raymond. 

$3.50 
Manpates. See Evrorean Questions. 
MaAyAs—ARCHITECTURE 

Totten, G. 

808 17th st., 
MerarHysics 
Woodbridge, F. J. F. 


physics. Columbia. 2p. bibl. 


A. D. The prophet Jonah; the book and the sign. 


Bibl, footnotes. $1.60 


Land planning \in the United States for the 
Macmillan.! Bibls. $5. (Land economics 


hooks. 


Holt. 13p. bibl. $4. 


Association, Library extension, — Chicago, 


Lincoln’s parentage and childhood. 


War. 
Holt, 


Alcohol and longevity, Knopf. 19p. bibl, 


O. architecture; history and discussion. 
N.W., Washington: Maya Prees- 2p.. $25. 
The realm of mind: an essay in meta- 
$1.75. 


AND TRAVEL 


Magoffin, S 
diary of Sevan Shelby Magoffin, 1846-1847. 


_ Saclal theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. 


S. Down the Sante Fé Trail and into Mexico; the 
Yale. 7p. bibl. $4. 


Mippie Aces 
Jarrett, Bode. 
Little. Bibl. 
Hallenbeck, Clive. 
Doubleday. 2p. bibl. 


Money 
Magee, J. D. An introduction to money and credits. 


York: F. S. Crofts. Bibls. $3.50. 
See also Baxxs AND BANKING. 
Westermarck, E. A. Ritual and belief in Morocco; 2v, Mac- 


millan. Bibls. footnotes. 
Motion Picrones 
Seabury, W. M. The public and the motion picture industry. 
Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $2.50 
Navy. See Enciann—Navy. 
Necrors, See 
Orrick MANAGEMENT 
Witte, 1. M. 
Berlin; Oldenbourg. 
Overntann Mam 
Hafen, Le Roy. The 
settlement, precursor of 


Clark Co. 7p. bibl. $6. 


ParnTers 
Gerwig, Henrietja. Fifty famous painters. 


bibl. $3.50. 
PALEONTOLOGY . 
Pasriccio 
Deffoux, L. 
édites, une bibliographie et un 
Crés. 2v. 
PuILosorny 


Haas, J. A. W. 
millan. 3p. bibl. 


Kaunitz, M, M. 
Bibl. $3. 
morocraray 
Judge, A. W. Stereoscopic photography; its applicati to 
science, industry and education. Faas Newbury st., Boston: Amer. 
can Photographic Pub. Co. 5. Bibl. 
Paton, D. N, 
Macmillan. Bibl. 


Holman. R, M., and Florence Brubaker. 


Berkeley: University of Press. 
in botany, v. 13, no. 


Spanish missions of the old southwest. 
$7.50. 
New 


Amerikanische Biiroorganisation. Manchen und 


2p. bib) 
overland mail, 1849-1869; promoter of 
railroads, Cleveland, Ohio: A, 


Crowell. 12p. 


See Fossi. 


Anthologie du pastiche; avec des textes in- 


index des noms cités. Paris: 


The unity of faith and knowledge. Mac- 


$2. 
Philosophy for plain people, Adelphi Co. 


The physiology of the continuation of life. 


footnotes. 


On the longevity of 
Bibl. pap. 


pollen. 
30c. (Pubs. 


The Library Journa/ 


ProuisitTion 
Colvin, 
Bibls. $5. 

Fisher, Irving. 
bibl. $1.75. 

PsycHoLocy 

Benson, C. E. Psychology for teachers. Ginn. 

Cole, L. W. Factors of human psychology. Boul. 
versity of Colorado, Extension Division, Bibls, $2.40, 

Perrin, F. A. C., and D. B. KKlein. Psychology: 
and principles. Holt. Bibls. $2.25. 

Robinson, E. S.  Prautical psychology; human nature in 
day life. Macmillan. 2p. bibl. $1.80. (Texthooks 
social studies; advanced ser.). : 
See also Executive 

Rexicions 

Browne, Lewis. 

3.50. 


D. L. Prohibition in the United States, 


its worst. Macmillan 


Prohibition at 
Bibls. 


its methods 


This believing world. Macmillan. 
See also Morocco—Re.icion, 
Ropin, Avucuste 
Ludovici, A. M. Personal 
Lippincott, Bibl. $3. 
SappHo 
Sappho. 
translation. 
lations). 
Svavery in tHe West 
Mathieson, W. L. British slavery and its abolition. 182) 
Longmans. Bibl. footnotes. $6. 


Socro.ocy 
Arneson, R. 1., and others. 
Ginn. Bibl. footnotes, $2.60, 
Williamson, Ross. Introduction 
applications. Health. 3p. bibl. $1. 
Sreecu 
O'Neill, J. M., and A. Weaver. 
4p. bibl. 
Srupent Lire 


Clippinger, W. G. 
$1.50. 
Stu 


reminiscences of August: 


Poems and fragments; Greek text with an English 
++ Dutton, Bibl. footnotes. $5. (Broadway 


A gateway to the social science 


to sociology: with practi: 
60. 


The elements of spore! 


Student relationships, Nelson. 


DY 
Headley, L. A. How to study in college. Holt. Bibl. foo: 


notes. 93. 
Sunpay\ 
White, G. C. 
Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 
for 
SURGERY 


Bernhard, O. M.D. Light treatment in surgery. 
Bibl. footnotes. $7. 


Tarnowsky, “M.D. 
surgery of the world war adapted to civil life. 
biger. Bible. $7.50. 

‘THetsM. See Putosorny. 
AND THINKING 

Casey, Fred. Thinking, an introduction to its history and « 

ence. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr. 2p. bibl. $1.25. 
Troitore, ANTHONY 


Teaching in the Sunday school, Nashville, 
Vip. bibl. $1. (Training courses 


Longmans. 


Emergency surgery; the military 
Lea and Fe 


Anthony Trollope, a bibliography. Wilson 
Hinkhouse, F, J. The preliminaries of the American Kevolu 
tion as seen in the English press, 1763-1775. Columbia. 5p 
bibl. $3.50. 
See also Encranp—Navy. 
Randall, J 1 under Lincoln. Ap 
pleton. Bibl. $4. 


Unirep Staree—Histoay— 1865— 
Malin, J. C. An interpretation of recent 


Century. lop. bibl. $1.25, 
Vinctn' See Jesus 


Vocartonat Guipancer—FRance 
Barraud, Marcel. Les chambres de métiers en France. Paris 


Librairie Général de Droit et de Jurisprudence, Pichon & 


Durand-Auzias, Administrateurs. 4p. bibl. 


Wanamaker, 
Gibbons, H, A. John Wanamaker; 2v. 


$10. 
Wasnincton, Grorce, Pres. 
Hughes, Rupert. ig ‘Washington, the human being and the 
hero. New York: William Morrow, 8p. bibl. $4. 
Moore, Charles. The family life of George 
Houghton. Bibl. footnotes. $5. 
Woodward, W. E. Georga Washington: the image and the 
man. Liveright. 26p. bibl. $4. 
W arer-Power 
Kerwin, J. G. Federal water-power legislation. Columbia. 
Bibl. footnotes. $6 (Studies in hist., ec. and public law). 
WEATHER 
Clayton, Solar activities and long-period weather 
changes, Smithsonian Inst, Bibl. footnotes, pap, (Misc, colls., 
v. 78, no. 4). 
Whreat 
Food Research Institute. A selected bibliography of pubii- 


cations 1920.25, relating to the world wheat situation. Stanford 
Univ. Press. v.p. pap. $1. (Wheat studies, v. 2, no. 9). 


American history. 


Harper, 0p, bibl. 


Washington 
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BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they never 
need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 
German Library Agent 


| Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 


What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 


(5) “. . . your valued help and excellent business arrangements. 
JOHNSTON 
THE a 
JOHNSTON ine Holders 
jonnstoxn Y Library Magazine 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2% }!30 Ridge Avenue | 
= > 


hat the Librarian of important Club wrote th | 
THIS IS EINE BINDER 


“July 1s, 
“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Ust 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch, 


“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 


worn, 
“I do not hesitate to say, that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club se. would not have aay 
other in use, even if I could buy oon for ey cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 
is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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The Library Journal 


Out-of-Print Books and 


Books on Special Subjects 
promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 


in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 


and pay particular attention to the wants of 
Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Just published 
“FAMOUS WOMEN” 
By Joseph Adelman 


An Outline of Feminine Achievement Through 


the Ages with Life Stories of 500 Queens and 
Rulers, Social Leaders and Reformers, Educators, 
Scientists, Philanthropists, Authors, Artists, Mysj- 


living today. 


330 pages, 32 illustrations, Price $2.50 net, 


Discount allowed to libraries. 


Published by ELLIS M. LONOW COMPANY 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


cians, Actresses, including many women 


A New Book For Salesmen 


“HOW TO 
APPROACH, CONVINCE AND CLOSE 
YOUR PROSPECT” 


It has been off the press only a few weeks and one 
large manufacturing company has ordered 1000 
copies for the salesmen selling its products. Others 
have ordered in lots of from 10 to 500 copies. 
Black Keratol Binding, lNmp, round corners, 192 
pages, 66 cuts, Single copy $5.00 


The Edward Lee Hawk 
Human Nature and Sales Service Institute 
918 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 


Do You Want {Do You Need 


a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 


We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 
openings all ower | We can supply the 
1 branches 


person you require 
of library work. for any place on your 
Write us for com- |} staff. Service free to 


plete information. employers. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


| 


Specialists in Library Binding 


We count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 
perience in the line. All our work under our 
persona] supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list. 


Samples bound free of charge. 
DESS &% TALAN CO., Inc. 


420 E. 149th St. New York, N. Y. 


LIBRARY AGENTS 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue, New York City 


THE PERFECT PASTE 


for the Binding Department. Used and 
recommended by many librarians, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
One Quart Can goc. postpaid 
Twelve Quart Cans, $8.00 postpaid 
GREEN’S PASTE WORKS 
112 Emma St. 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


The right kind of 
paste for the Mend- 


ing Room. Sold at 
$1.00 per quart can, 


postage prepaid. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers 
& Son Co. 


Newark, N.J. 


Cruikshank, Librarian. 


For Sale 


“Electrical World” back numbers. Mi 


1 1 1906 to 
1924, “Power,” 1911 to 1922 except 1912 and 1913. Will sell volame 


lots. List if interested. Address R. D. Crawford, 32 Hart Place, ~ 


Akron, Ohio. 


Wanted 


Several copies in good condition of February Ist, 1926 issue of the 
Library Journal. Address Circulation Dept., The Library Journal, 


62 W. 45th St., New York. 


Foreign Securities Investor, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-2, Weekly. Address 
American Founders Trust Co., 50 Pine 'St., New York, Ruth 


1 Studio volumes 66, 74 


Title pages an 


ad i for I i 
and 75, Address Utica Public Library, Utica, N. Y 


Complete set of A. L. A. catalogue cards for Warner's Library of 


the world’s best literature. Address Lucius Beebe Memorial Library, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, 


| 
| — | | 
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| 
} For and Home 
SPECIALLY — } 
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| 
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| LITERARY MAPS FOR 
d | LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
=| AND HOMES 
By PAUL M. PAINE 


of the Syracuse Public Library 


_ A uniform series, each map is 22x28 inches, 
= printed in four colors 


I Map of Adventures 
II Map of America’s Making 
Ill Map of Good Stories 


Price, each, $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
62 West 45th Street, New York 


—For the Library Buyer— 


The publishers, supply dealers, manufacturers and book binders 


who advertise in the Lrrrary Journat are accustomed to dealing 
with libraries and are therefore familiar with library requirements. 
(We have purposely discouraged the placing of announcements that 
have no relation to the professional work of the librarian.) 


We are sure that librarians will secure intelligent service and 
fair dealing from these firms. It is our endeavor to make of the 
advertising section of the Lrsrary JourNAL a well-rounded and re- 
liable directory to which the library buyer may turn with complete 
confidence. It will be highly appreciated if in responding to adver- 
tising announcements you will kindly mention the Liprary JourNat. 


Tuer PUBLISHERS. 
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The Library Journal 


LIBRARY, GLENDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, GLENDALE, CALIF., 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED BY LIBRARY BUREAU 


Such expressions are frequently 
used by librarians of long experience. 
They indicate a gratifying apprecia- 
tion of the care and skill with which 
furniture and technical equipment is 
constructed by Library Bureau. 


They raise the question—“Why 
should this equipment from Library 
Bureau so excel in quality?” 


Librarians themselves have discov- 
ered the answer—One writes us “Li- 
brary Bureau has made a special 
study of the particular problem and 
understands thoroughly all the re- 


Library 


Long Experience Builds Confidence in Library Bureau 


“L B Equipment will outlast many a building in which it is placed.” 
“It is worth more than other equipment because it does not have to be replaced.” 


quirements.” Says another, “Il am 


convinced that you have studied Li- 
brary needs as has no other concern.” 


We will gladly furnish on request 
the names of librarians whom we 
have quoted. It will be a pleasure 
also to give you the benefit of the 
study and experience which they 
describe. Any question pertaining 
to libraries, in plan, method or equip- 
ment will have prompt attention— 
Address the Library Division, at 380 
Broadway, New York, 214 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, or 118 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Library Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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